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The “Gazette des Beaux-Arts” deeply deplores the premature death of HENRI 
FOCILLON, Professor at Yale University and at the Collège de France, President 
of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes of New York. It was a great honor for our 
Council to count Henri Focillon among its members. Henri Focillon was not only a 
prominent scholar in the field of our studies and a great man of letters with a deeply 
inquisitive and widely eclectic mind. He also was a great Frenchman, a sponsor and 
ardent defender of the ideals of liberty and justice throughout the world. One of our 
oldest and most distinguished contributors in France, he gave, in spite of illness, most 
valuable assistance to the revival of the old “Gazette” in this country. In the near 
future the “Gazette” will pay an adequate tribute to the memory and spiritual legacy 
of this devoted friend of ours. 
G. W. 
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JACOB BLESSING THE 
SONS OF JOSEPH 


FROM EARLY CHRISTIAN 
TIMES TO REMBRANDT 


A SURVEY of the early Christian interpretations of the story 
of Jacob blessing his grandsons Ephraim and Manasseh (Genesis XLVIII, 8-20) 
reveals two main lines of thought. At the very beginning, writers saw in it only the 
decline of the Jewish people as exemplified by the elder son, and the rise of the 
Christians as exemplified by the younger — in other words, the substitution of the 
New Covenant for the Old. This viewpoint was never forgotten but it was soon 
supplemented by an interpretation of the story as a prophecy of the Cross of Christ, 
symbolized by the crossing of Jacob’s hands. 

The original interpretation is first found in the apocryphal Letter of Barnabas 
whose anti-Jewish character has repeatedly been stressed’. The letter, written 
around 100 A.D., refers to the Genesis story in connection with the general quest for 
the people to whom the covenant belongs: the Jews or the Christians. The passage 
reads”: “And in another prophecy [the one to Rebecca is discussed before] Jacob 
speaks more clearly to his son Joseph, saying, ‘Behold, the Lord hath not deprived 
me of thy presence; bring thy sons to me, that I may bless them’. And he brought 


1. Hans Winpiscx, Der Barnabasbrief, Tübingen 1920; Epcar HENNECKE, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, 
Tubingen 1924, p. 503 ff. 

2. Quoted from The Ante-Nicene Fathers, ed. A. RoBerts and J. DONALDSON, New York 1899, I, p. 145.— It is 
perhaps worth mentioning that Philo Judaeus had identified Ephraim with évoAAd§, Manasseh with pvijun, because 
recollection is older but less valuable, memory younger but more valuable! 
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Manasseh and Ephraim, desiring that Manasseh should be blessed, because he was 
the elder. With this view Joseph led him to the right hand of his father Jacob. But 
Jacob saw in spirit the type of the people to rise afterwards. And what says [the 
Scripture]? And Jacob changed the direction of his hands, and laid his right hand 
upon the head of Ephraim, the second and younger, and blessed him. And Joseph 
said to Jacob, ‘Transfer thy right hand to the head of Manasseh, for he is my first- 
born son’. And Jacob said, ‘I know it, my son, I know it; but the elder shall serve the 
younger: yet he also shall be blessed’. Ye see on whom he laid [his hands], that this 
people should be first, and heir of the covenant”. This interpretation was adopted by 
such writers as Hippolytus*, St. Ambrose’, and St. Augustine, who says very con- 
cisely: “Major gessit typum Judaeorum, Christianorum autem minor’”. 
Tertullian, in his Treatise concerning Baptism (written around 200 A.D.), was 
first to emphasize that the word avdpvyoic, used in connection with Jacob’s change 
of hands in preferring the 
younger son of Joseph to the 
elder, implies the form of the 
cross. Speaking of the custom 
of laying hands on the person 
who is to be baptized, he says° : 
“Will God not be allowed in 
the case of His own instrument 
to strike the note of spiritual 
elevation by means of holy 
hands? But this, too, comes 
from the old mystic rite by 
which Jacob blessed his grand- 
sons, namely the sons of Jo- 
seph, Ephraim and Manasseh, 
ra. 1. — Saronhan iin the Sag Calta tacoma near Rome, —IV Coury. placing his hands on their 
heads, but interchanged, and 
indeed so transversely slanted, that representing Christ (X) they even then foretold 
the blessing that would be in Christ”. The question to whom the “heritage” goes has 
here been disregarded; both of Jacob’s grandsons are united in the blessing whose 
form symbolizes the sacrifice of Christ made for the benefit of all men. 
It is the combination of both the “Barnabas” and the Tertullian interpretations 


3. C. DioBouxioris and N. Bets, Hippolyts Schrift über die Segnungen Jacobs, Leipzig 1911, p. 24 ff. 

4. De Benedictionibus Patriarcharum Liber Unus (MIGNE, Patrologia Latina XIV, col. 673 ff.). His work shows 
a marked influence of Hippolytus’ treatise. 

5. De Civitate Dei, liber XVI, cap. XLII (MIGNE, Patr. Lat. XLI, col. 520 f.). 


6. Quoted from: Tertullian’s Treatises concerning prayer, concerning baptism, transl. by ALEXANDER SOUTER, 
New York 1919, p. 55 f. 
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FIG. 2, — Jacob blessing the sons of Joseph. — Illumination from the Vienna Genesis, VI Century. — National Library, Vienna. 
(Courtesy Princeton Department of Art). 


which plays a decisive part in medieval literature (Paulinus of Nola’, Isidor of 
Seville®, and others), and in particular, in medieval art. 

However, there exist a few early representations in which the crossing of Jacob’s 
hands was too little emphasized to classify them with the main medieval group. This 
is true of a marble relief on a sarcophagus lid in the San Callisto catacombs near 
Rome (IV century)° (fig. 1), where Ephraim is holding a lamb, Manasseh a sheaf 
(a reminiscence of Abel and Cain?) and where Asenath, the mother of the two boys, 
whose presence is not mentioned in the Bible, occupies a prominent place. Joseph’s 
attitude expresses grief. In the miniature of the Octateuch Cod. gr. 746 of the Vatican 
Library”, the gesture of Jacob’s hands was again little emphasized, although the 
crossing was repeated in the arms of the children. Here, Joseph’s disapproval of his 
father’s action has received a great deal of attention, a fact which in itself tends to 
detract from the importance of the crossing as such. 

While the representation of the scene in the Vienna Genesis (VI century)" 


7. Epistola XXIII, 41 (MIGNE, Patr. Lat. LXI, col. 283). 

8. Mysticorum Expositiones Sacramentorum seu Quaestiones in Vetus Testamentum, In Genesin, cap. XXXI 
(Menez, Patr. Lat. LXXXIII, col. 276 f.). This source has already been mentioned by Emile Mâle (see note 26) but it 
should be noted that Isidore’s text is a very close adaptation from Paulinus of Nola. 

9. Josepx WiILPERT, Die rômischen Mosaiken und Malereien der kirchlichen Bauten vom IV. bis XIII. Jahr- 
hundert, Freiburg 1917, I, p. 445 and fig. 150. See also note 41. 

10. Fol. 135a. Illustrated in: HANs GERSTINGER, Die Wiener Genesis, Vienna 1931, fig. 105, and in: WILPERT, 
op. cit., fig. 159. XII century after a much earlier model. 

11. Fol. 23r. H. GERSTINGER, op. cit., pl. 45 and p. 109. Joseph is here trying to remove Jacob’s left hand from 
Manasseh’s head which is just as logical as his trying to remove Jacob’s right hand from Ephraim’s head. The same 
feature occurs in later representations. 
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seems to have set the 
pace for the future pre- 
dominance of the cross- 
ing of Jacob’s hands, 
undoubtedly in the 
service of the symbol- 
ical meaning first 
stressed by Tertullian. 
Despite the arrange- 
ment of both Joseph 
and Asenath on one 
side, the pyramid 
formed by Jacob and 
the two boys already 
shows a great deal of 
eau Art Galler Baltisncre, Mia (Courtesy ri Callers tae Mat symmetry. The same 
may be said of the corresponding miniature in the Ashburnham Pentateuch (fol. 
sor) which is now mostly considered to be a Spanish version of around 600 after an 
earlier North African model’*. Our scene occupies only part of a page containing 
other illustrations from the story of Joseph, and it has been made to look even more 
crowded by the fact that it was combined with at least an intimation of the subsequent 
scene of the blessing given to his sons by Jacob (Genesis XLIX) *; also, an elaborate 
architectural background was added. But the rendering of the blessing of Ephraim 
and Manasseh is quite similar to the Vienna Genesis version, with the main emphasis 
on the pyramidal group of Jacob and the two children who are standing in front, 
facing the spectator. 

As may be expected, symbolism and symmetry were being more and more 
strongly emphasized as medieval art advanced toward maturity. A Byzantine ivory 
of the XII century in the British Museum shows two sons of Jacob on either 
side, thus enhancing the symmetry of the frontal position of Jacob and the two 


12. J. DOMINGUEZ BORDONA, Spanish Illumination (Pantheon edition), I, p. 5 ff. (with the older lit.) and pl. 2. 
Ch. R. Morey, Early Christian Art, Princeton 1942, p. 178 f. The identification of a scene in the “Ripoll Bible” (Cod. 
Vat. lat. 5729) with our story (W. Neuss, Die katalanische Bibelillustration, Bonn 1922, p. 45 and fig. 6) seems very 
doubtful. 


13. It is perhaps significant that this scene was, alongside of ours, prominently displayed in the synagogue at 
Dura-Europos, the more so as the rendering of the Blessing of Ephraim and Manasseh shows the same frontality of 
all four personages as in the Ashburnham Pentateuch. The drawing after the damaged fresco in COMTE DU MESNIL 
DU Buisson’s Les Peintures de la Synagogue de Doura-Europos, Rome 1939, pl. XXIII, shows no crossing at all. The 
crossing was tentatively reconstructed by Cu. R. Morey (“The Art Bulletin” XXIII, 1941, p. 232) on the ground of 
its constant occurrence in early Christian renderings, but it seems possible to me that the Jewish painter neglected it 
since it was of no importance in his iconographical context. 
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boys”. The point of the objection of Joseph, already very weak in the London ivory, 
was often entirely discarded in later representations. It is true that it was retained in 
the first Bible Moralisée of the Bodleian Library in Oxford’®, where Joseph, on the 
right side, counterbalances the main group; but in the Psalter of St. Louis (ca. 
1260)", Joseph has disappeared, and the strict symmetry of the Jacob-group was 
only slightly alleviated by the lying position of the patriarch and the contour of his 
bed. On the whole, the scene occurs rarely in manuscripts of the advanced Middle 
Ages. It does appear in some English Psalters, notably the famous Peterborough 
Psalter in Brussels (no. 9961) which although illustrated late in the XIII century, 
follows the iconography of lost wallpaintings of the XII century in the cathedral of 
Peterborough, as is proved by identical inscriptions. According to these, our scene, 
together with Jacob wrestling with the Angel, should have been grouped with the 
Supper at Emmaus, with the following strange justification: “Translatis manibus 
Jacob puerts benedixit/Fragmine sic panis noscitur ipse Deus’. But the illuminator 
shifted the Supper at Emmaus | 
(actually with Christ crossing his 
hands!) to a different place and 
combined the Disciples on their 
way to Emmaus and the Noli me 
tangere with the two other scenes 
mentioned in the verse. In addi- 
tion, his interpretation of the 
Blessing is unusual; the woman 
witnessing the scene (hardly Ase- 
nath since not even Joseph is 
shown) might point to a confusion 
with the scene of Isaac blessing 
Jacob (with Rebecca present) which is frequently mentioned in connection with 
our case and actually replaced it in some later cases”. 


FIG. 4. — HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER. — Jacob blessing the sons of Joseph. 
Woodcut, before 1526. 


14. ADOLPH GOLDSCHMIDT and KURT WEITZMANN, Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen des X-XIII. Jahr- 
hunderts, Berlin 1930, I, no. 96, pl. LVI. Also reproduced in H. GERSTINGER, op. cit., fig. 106, and in O. M. DALTON, 
Byzantine Art and Archaeology, Oxford 1911, p. 230 and fig. 137. 


15. A. COMTE DE LABORDE, La bible moralisée, Paris 1911-21, Il, pl. 34. The scene appears here as the antitypus 
of the Crucifixion, with the text referring to the preference of the Christians as well as to the cross symbol. 


16. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Ms. lat. 10525; pl. XXVII in the small edition of H. O. (mont). The legend on the back 
says only: “En ceste page est comment Jacob donne sa beneiçon as deus filz Joseph, Effraym et Manassés”. 


17. J. VAN DEN GHEYN, Le Psautier de Peterborough, Haarlem n.d., P. 10, pl. XXX and XXXI. The statement 
by Louise Pituion (Les portails latéraux de la cathédrale de Rouen, Paris, 1907, p. 72, note 1) that the Brussels 
Psalter shows Ecclesia and Synagogue present at this scene, is erroneous. The Psalter B.11.4 at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, shows the traditional type. “Queen Mary’s Psalter” shows an unusual interpretation without crossing and 
without regard to the placing of the boys by Joseph (Sir GEORGE WARNER’ edition, London 1912, p. 66 and pl. 37). 


18. HENRIK CorNELL, Biblia Pauperum, Stockholm 1925, pp. 183 and 307. 
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The majority of the medieval representations of our scene are found on metal 
works and on stained glass of the XII and XIII centuries. In both cases they are 
indissolubly connected with, and subordinated to, the idea of the cross, in the form 
of either the Cross proper or the Bearing of the Cross; the symbolical-typological 
viewpoint has replaced the historical-narrative one. 

Jules Labarte and Emile Mâle” have endeavored to show that all of these 
examples can be traced back to one inspiring personality whose influence on 
medieval art can hardly be overrated: Abbot Suger of Saint-Denis. They were 
right so far as the preserved examples are concerned all of which seem actually to be 
linked to Suger and his entourage. However, it is worth mentioning that he was not 
the first to look for a typological rendering of our scene. In the T'ituli drawn up by 
Ekkehard IV. for the cathedral at Mainz before the year 1031”, we find our topic 
recommended (though possibly not actually executed) in these words: 


“Prescius in dextram Jacob versando sinistram 
Portendit magnum quandoque crucis fore signum.” 

As it is, the Mainz frescoes have vanished without a trace, while renderings depen- 
dent on Suger have survived. The earliest preserved examples are works of metal, 
but it seems certain that stained glasses at Saint-Denis joined them at once. The con- 
nection with Suger hinges upon the fact that the famous cross-foot of Saint-Omer 
has been proven to be a smaller replica of the greater cross which Suger mentioned 
in his report on Saint-Denis as containing “Salvatoris historiam cum antiquae legis 
allegoriarum testimontis designatis”, and as having been made by Lotharingian 
goldsmiths”. In fact, all of the existing examples in goldsmith work seem to be 
connected with Godefroid de Claire from Huy in Basse-Lorraine. 

Mr. Ross has recently grouped together a number of such renderings of our 
scene”. He also called attention to the fact that some of them show a strange lack of 
iconographical exactness which led him to conclude that such works can hardly be 
assumed to have been executed under the very eyes of Godefroid himself. On the 
cross-foot of St. Omer, the Blessing of Joseph’s Sons appears on the lower part 
together with the Marking of the Houses of the Israelites with the Tau, Moses strik- 
ing the Rock, and The Brazen Serpent, while the upper scenes represent Isaac . 
carrying the Wood, The Return of the Spies from the Promised Land with the 
Grape, Elijah and The Widow of Zarephath, and the Marking of the Foreheads of 
the Israelites with the Tau. It is well known that all of these scenes were widely used 


19. L’art religieux du XIIe siècle en France, Paris 1928, p. 152 ff. (with the older lit.). See also the useful 
summaries in: H. CORNELL, op. cit., p. 127 ff., and in: J. Lurz and P. PERDRIZET, Speculum Humanae Salvationis, 
Leipzig 1907, p. 267 ff. 

20. JULIUS VON SCHLOSSER, Quellenbuch zur Kunstgeschichte des abendländischen Mittelalters, Vienna 1896, 
p. 164; H. CORNELL, of. cit., p. 124 (with misprints). 

21. J. VON SCHLOSSER, Of. Cit., p. 275. 

22. M. C. Ross, “Revue belge d’archéologie et d’histoire de l’art,” VIII, 1938, p. 193 ff. (with the older lit.). 
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as symbols of the Cross. 
The enamel plaque of 
the Walters Art Gallery 
(fig. 3), similar to the 
one in Saint-Omer, 
shows our sceneina 
strictly symmetrical and 
highly effective compo- 
sition, with the two 
grandsons devoutly ap- 
proaching from either 
side, and Jacob blessing 
them with his arms 
crossed; the one receiv- 
ing the blessing of his 


~ Genef: XLVIIL. Cap. 
Vorbeitung des fegens durds Freus Chrifti. 


Jacob nun fdpwad) von alters wegen 


right hand is correctly {| Bt Gibt Jofephs Sônen baid den Seqen. 
‘ . ; Ie. See = Dnd weil er fein hand freuzweis leat 
inscribed Effraim, the DVI] Bats Sofeph su wunder beweat: | 
other Manasses. The Hat MA Welds doch auf jm gros ghaimnus trägt.} 


beautiful cross in the 
British Museum, attrib- 
uted by some to Gode- 
froid himself*, places 
the Blessing in the very 
center while on its arms 
there appear Elijah and 
the Widow, The Return FIG. 5. — TOBIAS STIMMER. — Jacob blessing the sons of Joseph. — Woodcut, 1576. 

of the Spies, The Marking of the House with the Tau, and The Brazen Serpent. 
Our scene, rather similar to the other renderings, contains the mistake of the main 
blessing being conveyed on “Manasse”’ instead of “Effraim”. More serious is the 
error on a cross of the South Kensington Museum in London™ where Jacob’s right 
hand blesses “Manases”, his left ‘‘Bengamin” ; the other scenes are the same as on the 
British Museum cross, but, by another mistake, “Eliseus” (1.e., Elisha instead of 
Elijah) was made to speak to the widow of Zarephath. To Mr. Ross’ list can be 
added four similar enamels in the treasury of St. Stephen’s in Vienna” in which one 


23. H. P. Mircuett, “Burlington Magazine” XXXIV, 1919, p. 169, pl. VI; E. MALE, op. cit., pp. 160 and 163; 
Ernst Kirzincer, Early Medieval Art in the British Museum, London 1940, p. 110 and pl. 38. 

24. H. P. MircHeLt, “Burlington Magazine” XXXIV, 1919, p. 85, ff. V. C. HaBicut, Niedersächsische Kunst 
in England, Hannover 1930, with good illustration on p. 30, attributes this cross to the school of Hildesheim. 

25. Hans Tierze, Geschichte und Beschreibung des St. Stephansdomes in Wien (Oesterreichische Kunst- 
topographie, XXIII), Vienna 1931, p. 514 f., fig. 643. It is noteworthy that Nicolas’ of Verdun altar at Klosterneuburg 
does not contain our scene but the blessing of two(!) sons of Jacob. 


i 
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of the Four Cardinal Virtues is connected with each of the scenes, Prudentia being 
shown with ours. | 

I can be brief regarding the stained glasses, the more so as Mr. Mâle has already 
provided us with valuable information, together with an excellent summary of the 
underlying literary sources”. Our scene appears also on XIII century windows in 
Chartres”, Bourges”, Tours”, and Le Mans”, possibly all of which were con- 
nected with the lost ones at Saint-Denis. In Chartres, it is grouped with the 
Entombment, in Tours and Le Mans more appropriately with the Bearing of the 
Cross, the other typological parallels being as a rule identical with those appearing 
on the metal crosses (although often misplaced). In Bourges, the Blessing was even 
chosen to crown the entire window of the “Nouvelle Alliance” (Cahier). No doubt 
the idea of the preference of Ephraim over Manasseh as symbolizing the victory of 
the Church over the Synagogue was still alive, although the emphasis on the form of 
the cross as such was predominant. The composition of these examples hardly 
differs from that of the metal works. 

It seems hard to find representations of our story dating from the late Middle 
Ages and the early Renaissance. One field which must be expected to yield supple- 
mentary information is that of early printed bible illustration — no typological ren- 
derings are found in the Biblia Pauperum and the Speculum Humanae Salvationis 
— but present conditions make extensive research in this area difficult. However, 
general considerations entitle us to believe that on the whole, such illustrations 
tended to increase the narrative aspect of the scene, and this view is supported by the 
analysis of some works of the XVI century. At the same time, these examples may 
serve as representatives of the different meanings attached to the scene during that 
era. The possibilities are somewhat similar to those observed in early Christian book 
illumination: the main emphasis might be placed either on Joseph’s interference 
with the plans of his father, or on the blessing for its own sake and in a more “neutral” 
sense. Significantly, the main difference in comparison with those versions consists 
in the fact that the symbolism which conceived of the crossing of Jacob’s hands as a 
prediction of the Cross of Christ was being abandoned — even where the accom- 
panying text clung to it. 

The “neutral” interpretation is found in Hans Holbein’s Historiarum 
Veteris Instrumenti Icones ad vium expressae (fig. 4) which were published 
in book form at Lyon in 1538 but must have been executed before 1526, the year 
in which Hans Lützelburger, the incomparable woodcutter of the illustrations, 


26. EMILE MALE, L’Art religieux du XIIIe siècle en France, Paris 1919, p. 171 ff. 

27. Y. DELAPORTE and E. Houvet, Les Vitraux de la Cathédrale de Chartres, 1926, pp. 383 ff. and pl. CLIV. 

28. E. MALE, XIIIe siècle, p. 172 f. and XIIe siècle, p. 163 f. “Cathédrale de Bourges”, Album 1924 (S. Muté, 
Bourges), no. 4, pl. 106. The scene has disappeared in an otherwise very similar window in the cathedral of Rouen. 

29. H. Botssonor, Histoire et description de la cathédrale de Tours, Paris 1920, p. 129 f. 

30. EUGÈNE Hucuer, Calques des vitraux peints de la cathédrale du Mans, Paris 1864, pl. 57. 
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FIG. 6. — GUERCINO. — Jacob blessing the sons of Joseph, 1620. — Present whereabouts unknown. 


died”. The tenor of Holbein’s presentation of the scene is clearly expressed in the 
accompanying words which simply say: “Jacob moriturus adoptat sibi Ephraim et 
Manassem filios Joseph, benedicitque eisdem’’. There is no mentioning of the quar- 
rel between Jacob and Joseph, no mentioning either of the preference of Ephraim 
over Manasseh in the sense of the Barnabas Letter, i.e., of the preference of the new 
(Gentile) peoples over the old (Jewish) one. The composition, of true monumen- 
tality in spite of its tiny size, lucid and of wonderful composure, shows Jacob bless- 
ing his grandsons without crossing his hands at all. Joseph’s gesture hardly conveys 
the impression of astrong protest. At first sight, his right hand does seem to be about 
to remove his father’s left hand from the head of the elder boy, but what could be his 


31. Page 14 in the reprint published at G. Hirtn’s, Munich 1923; also reproduced in: ULRICH CHRISTOFFEL, 
Hans Holbein d.J., Berlin, n.d., p. 155, with wholly misleading interpretation on p. 156 f. Closely related to Holbein’s 
woodcut is a stained glass designed by Jérg Breu the Younger of Augsburg: HERMANN SCHMITZ, Deutsche Glas- 
malereien der Gotik und Renaissance, Munich 1923, pl. 44. Here, Jacob does not cross his hands either although the 
inscription says that “liberis Joseph Jacob benedicit transpositis manibus”. 
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justification for reproaching his father since he himself put his sons before the bed 
in the “wrong” order? There is no excitement shown in the attitudes of the bystand- 
ers on the left side; everything looks peaceful. 


A canvas, painted by Jacopo Pontormo around 1520 as part of a decoration of a 
room in Casa Borgherini (now in the National Gallery at London), shows our 
scene combined with a number of other incidents from the Egyptian career of 
Joseph®. Jacob lies on his couch at the right side of the round platform upon which 
the scene is enacted in a stagelike fashion; he is supported from behind by Asenath; 
in front, on the extreme right, Joseph is leading Ephraim toward Jacob in such a 
way as to make him receive the blessing from his grandfather’s left hand, but Jacob 
reaches over to Ephraim with his right hand. Joseph, clearly disturbed, tries to 
interfere by grasping Jacob’s right wrist. The remarkable feature of this rendering 
is that Jacob’s left hand is not visible at all and that, consequently, Manasseh, who 
kneels farther to the left, is being completely disregarded. Other sons of Jacob are 
witnessing the scene at the left, in allusion to the next chapter of the Genesis, as in the 
Ashburnham Pentateuch, and quite in accordance with the cassone-like character of 
the whole canvas. 


The protest of Joseph was even more clearly emphasized in Tobias Stimmer’s 
Picture Bible (fig. 5) which was first published at Basel in 1576**. This is a rather 
crowded and turbulent scene. While the two boys are kneeling before their grand- 
father receiving the blessing from his crossed hands, Joseph rushes on from the left, 
in a violent attempt to shift Jacob’s left hand to the head of the younger one. The 
left side of the woodcut is occupied by additional figures and accessories: from a 
table with implements of a sickroom, Asenath is lifting a cup whose content she seems 
to probe, two men are watching the scene from behind, etc. The woodcut strongly 
emphasizes the dramatic and narrative qualities of the story: the quarrel between 
father and son as well as the care for the dying man. In contrast, the accompanying 
words, composed by Johann Fischart, an outstanding representative of German 
literature in his time, surprise us by stressing the traditional symbolical interpreta- 
tion. The caption reads: “Prophecy of the blessing through Christ’s Cross”, and the 
verse below likewise accents the point that the crossing of Jacob’s hands “caused 
Joseph to wonder, yet carries with it a great secret”. But in the woodcut, the obtru- 


32. F. M. CLapp, Jacopo Carucci da Pontormo, New Haven 1916, p. 156 ff. Good reproduction in: CH. L. 
EASTLAKE, Pictures in the National Gallery London, Munich n.d., opp. p. 27. There remain some question marks as to 
the other scenes. A similar combination occurs on a tapestry from a design by Barent van Orley, now in Count Tiele- 
Winckler’s collection: Jurius Lessinc, Die Wandteppiche aus dem Leben des Erzvaters Jacob (Vorbilderhefte aus 
dem k. Kunstgewerbe-Museum Berlin, Heft 25, 1900. Jacob and Joseph series were strikingly popular with the 
Netherlandish tapestry weavers, see: H. GoEBEL, Tapestries of the Lowlands, New York 1924, and: W. G. THOMSON, 
A History of Tapestry, New York 1931. 

33. Page 37 in the reprint published at G. Hirtu’s, Munich 1923. In his introduction, Fischart says that he 
had been asked by the publisher, T. Gwerin, to put under each figure a few verses which “contained the story 
together with the moral(lekr) to be deduced from it”. 
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FIG. 7, — REMBRANDT. — Jacob blessing the sons of Joseph, 1656. — State Gallery, Cassel. 


siveness of Joseph’s right hand destroys any emphasis upon the cross form that 
Jacob’s hands might otherwise have conveyed. Since the text seems to have been 
composed after, not before, the pictures were done, it appears that it was the more 
symbolically-minded poet who refused to follow the more dramatically-minded 
artist. 

The very climax of such dramatic interpretation is appropriately provided by 
an Italian painter of the first phase of the High Baroque. Guercino’s canvas of 1620** 
(fig. 6) is an admirable synthesis of dramatic content and clear composition. He 
placed a dominating Jacob in the center and illuminated his almost too robust figure 


34. First published by HERMANN Voss, “Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte”, II, 1933, p. 198 and fig. 14. The large 
canvas (170 by 210 cm), then in a private collection in Paris, was listed by Guercino’s brother. It would be interesting 
to know who ordered this subject to be painted; ÉMILE MÂLE, L’Art religieux après le Concile de Trente, Paris 1932, 
p. 342 ff., has pointed out that typological scenes from the Old Testament were still demanded of XVII century 
painters. Could this possibly apply to Rembrandt as well? 
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by a strong light. The boys approach his bed from the left middleground while 
Joseph occupies the right foreground. There is sufficient space for all four of them 
to move about, yet the composition, a large semicircle of heads and bodies, is succinct 
and easily surveyed. The most transitory moment of the story has been selected 
with an unfailing instinct for dramatization. Jacob, already crossing his hands 
in the direction of the children, is looking around to Joseph in surprise, thus connect- 
ing both sides of the composition in firm interlocking. He is compelled to do so 
because Joseph interferes violently, raising his head and opening his mouth in pro- 
test, grasping his father’s left arm, and pointing at his sons, that is, at the object of 
Jacob’s “mistake”. Another magnificent feature of this work is the discrimination 
between the expressions of the two children. While the younger boy bends his head 
reverently as he receives the unexpected blessing of Jacob’s right hand, the elder 
shows surprise as he stares at his grandfather, whose left hand is about to reach for 
his head. This is undoubtedly the most “complete” rendering of the biblical story 
as a story; as far as good compositional treatment is concerned, it would be hard to 
imagine anything more successful. 

Rembrandt seems to have tried his hand but twice at this theme: in an early 
drawing and in his incomparable painting of 1656 in Cassel. The drawing, pre- 
served in copies only”, was done around 1633-36; the imitators’ clumsy hands have 
not been able to obscure the vigor and the bold penstrokes characteristic of an 
original of that period. However, the dramatic kernel of the story was not brought 
out as clearly as in Guercino’s painting. There is no crossing of Jacob’s hands, the 
patriarch seems to give his blessing according to the order arranged by Joseph, yet 
Joseph raises his left hand in protest and puts his right hand on Jacob’s right wrist. 
Holbein, too, had neglected this aspect of the biblical report, but he had wisely tuned 
down Joseph’s gesture while Rembrandt emphasized it without making it effective. 
It was a failure, and Rembrandt seems to have dropped the subject for the time being. 

When he took it up again in 1656 (fig. 7), he proceeded on a different plan. No 
preparatory sketches have survived*’, and we are confronted with the eventual solu- 
tion only. It is a solution of the utmost profundity and grandeur, but it poses some 
intriguing questions. 

The first impression is one of wonderful simplicity and composure. We seem to 
feel at once that the dispute between Jacob and Joseph has been eliminated. Joseph 
is but the loving son who devotedly and with a happy smile on his face supports the 


35. Two of them are in the Amsterdam Printroom: K. FREISE, K. LILIENFELD, H. WICHMANN, Rembrandt's 
Handzeichnungen, 1, Parchim 1921, no. 5 (HdG 1161) and 5a.; W. R. VALENTINER, Rembrandt, Des Meisters Hand- 
xeichnungen, Berlin-Leipzig, n.d., I, no. 120, reproduces only the former (“not with certainty the original”) and 
mentions another copy in the L. Grassi sale at Christie’s, 1924. 

36. The drawings, VALENTINER no. 121 (HdG 1544) and 122 (HdG 790), were correctly eliminated from 
Rembrandt’s work in Valentiner’s notes and can here be completely disregarded since they add nothing to our 
discussion of the subject. 
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aged patriarch as he stren- 
uously lifts his tired body 
from his bed in order to 
give his blessing to his 
grandsons. Joseph’s right 
hand is faintly visible on 
his father’s back, his left 
hand supports Jacob’s 
right wrist. As in Pontor- 
mo’s painting, only one 
hand of Jacob performs 
the act of blessing, the 
other can be imagined to 
rest on Joseph’s left shoul- 
der; there is no allusion to FIG. 8. — REMBRANDT. — Jacob blessing the sons of Joseph. — State Gallery, Cassel. 
the crossing nor an indica- Detail (see fig. 7). 

tion of a simultaneous blessing of the boys. It is, of course, impossible to accept the 
interpretation" which sees Manasseh in the boy who is being blessed and Ephraim in 
the other one, although Rembrandt was rather unspecific as to their respective age. 
For this would actually contradict the essential meaning of the biblical report as well 
as of the entire Christian tradition which, on the contrary, was emphasized by Rem- 
brandt through his differentiation between the dark complexion of Manasseh and the 
fair one of Ephraim (fig. 8). But we might still put the question whether Rembrandt 
wanted to allude to the dispute between Jacob and Joseph in the manner adopted by 
Pontormo: Jacob is about to give the first and primary blessing to the younger son, 
Joseph tries to shift his father’s hand to the elder**. However, not only is Manasseh 
looking up with an expression indicating happy anticipation rather than disappoint- 
ment or even surprise, but as stated before, there is really no allusion whatever to 
Joseph himself being disappointed or to any disagreement with his father as was 
clearly intimated by Pontormo®”. Thus it seems that this line of thought has to be dis- 
carded. What, then, was Rembrandt’s intention? Could it be that he was satisfied 
with the “neutral” interpretation of the scene which Holbein had given before? 
I believe that there is one figure in Rembrandt’s painting which excludes this simple 
explanation. This figure occupies almost the entire right half of his composition — 


37. BODE-HOFSTEDE DE GROOT no. 404; HdG no. 22; W. WEISBACH, Rembrandt, Berlin 1926, p. 458. 

38. This seems also to have been the intention of the painter (Jan Victoors?) of a picture in Budapest (no. 395, 
repr. in the catalog) where the entire composition, and in particular, the attitude of Joseph closely resemble Rem- 
brandt’s early drawing but with Jacob’s left hand tucked away instead of blessing the other boy. 

39. Even the gentle suggestion of ÉMILE Micuet (Rembrandt, London 1895, TT apy 104) that Joseph’s counte- 
nance shows “a sense of justice contending with filial reverence”, seems to me unfounded. A similar interpretation is 
found in: H. Knacxruss, Rembrandt, Bielefeld 1899, p. 139. 


ee 
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which means that he considered it indispensable in an intrinsic sense also. It is the 
figure of Asenath, the mother of the two boys. 

Who was Asenath, the wife of Joseph? The Bible mentions her only in a very 
casual way. In Genesis XLI, 45, we are told that Pharaoh “gave him (i.e., Joseph) 
to wife Asenath the daughter of Potipherah, priest of On’; and five verses later it 
says that “unto Joseph were born two sons ... which Asenath the daughter of Poti- 
pherah priest of On bare to him”. That is all; she is not even referred to in connec- 
tion with the blessing. Yet, she appeared in several renderings of the scene as we 
have seen before. In the San Callisto relief, she even occupies a prominent place, 
standing behind Jacob’s couch* (fig. 1). In the Vienna Genesis, too (fig. 2) she 
plays an important part, closing the composition on the left side. But later on, she 
all but disappeared from the scene and was not restored by either Holbein or Guer- 
cino ; only Pontormo did so in any closer connection with the main part of the story“. 
All the more surprising is the very great significance bestowed on her by Rembrandt. 
She looks on with tears in her eyes, yet in profound happiness, her hands folded over 
her lap; and one more feature makes itself strongly felt: she is not only attired in a 
splendid dress but she is also a very beautiful woman“. 

For an explanation of this great prominence of Asenath it seems appropriate to 
trace her history in Jewish literature“ where she plays an important rôle, even with 
special reference to our story. No words have to be wasted on the probability of 
Rembrandt’s having had free access to those literary sources some of which have 
even found their way into medieval Christian literature. 

According to one version, dating not later than the V century A.D., Asenath 
was a proselyte of the Jewish faith. A virgin “of exceeding beauty, the most beauti- 
ful of all the maidens of the land”, this daughter of.the priest of On had despised all 
men but fell in love with Joseph for whose sake she destroyed her idols and joined the 
Jewish faith under great hardships. It is this legend which was quoted in Vincent of 


_ 40. This wedding was represented as a typical Sposalizio on the choir stalls of Amiens (early XVI century) 
which show an extraordinary wealth of scenes from the story of Jacob and Joseph, including a rather traditional 
Blessing (all reproduced in: GEORGES DURAND, Monographie de la cathédrale d'Amiens, 1903, IL, p. 190 ff. 


41. J. WILPERT, of. cit., p. 445, comments on her attitude: “Since she is not making a gesture of grief (sc., as 
Joseph does), one can assume that she, too, prefers the younger son, comparable to Rebecca who had shown a similar 
predilection for her second born”. This assumption might well be founded regarding a work of that period since the 
Barnabas Letter and St. Augustine, too, called attention to the case of Isaac’s Blessing of Jacob as a parallel (see 
also the Peterborough Psalter, above, p. 197). But it is hardly justified to speak (with EMILE MICHEL, op. cit., II, 104) 
of Rembrandt’s Asenath as showing a “secret satisfaction... at the exaltation of her favorite child”. With Rembrandt, 
a symbolical substitution of Rebecca for Asenath is as inconceivable as a confusion between the two. 


42. However, I faintly remember, but cannot now locate, a XVI century tapestry with Asenath occupying a 
rather conspicuous place. 


43. The suggestion of the late F. ScumMipT-DEGENER that Rembrandt’s Asenath shows an influence of Jacques 

de Gérines’ bronze statuette of Humility in Amsterdam (“Gazette des Beaux Arts”, 3. per., t. XXXVI, 1906, p. 98 f.) 
has met with little approval; see: W. R. VALENTINER, Rembrandt (Klassiker der Kunst), p. 561. 

44. For the following see: V. APTOWITZER, Asenath, the wife of Joseph, a haggadic literary-historical study, 


“Hebrew Union College Annual”, I, 1924, p. 239 ff. ; also the Jewish Encyclopaedia, II, 1902, p. 172, and the Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia, ed. J. Landman, I, 1939, p. 537. 
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Beauvais’ “Speculum Historiale”#. In another version, Asenath is the child of 
Dinah, a daughter of Jacob who had been violated by Shechem, the son of Hamor; 
she was exposed but the angel Gabriel carried her to the house of Potiphar, whose 
childless wife reared her as her own daughter. However the legend most decisive in 
our connection is the following one from the Pesikta Rabbathi: “Jacob saw, in the 
spirit, that Jeroboam would descend from Ephraim, whereupon the holy spirit 
departed from him and he was unable to bless the sons of Joseph. Joseph, however, 
believed that his father deemed his children unworthy of the blessing. Accordingly 
he began to beseech him, saying: ‘O father, they are my children, as righteous as I 
myself am’. Then he brought their mother, Asenath, before his father and spake, ‘I 
pray thee, O father, do it for the sake of this righteous woman’ ”. The text which does 
not contain any allusion to the quarrel between Jacob and Joseph as to which of the 
boys should receive the main blessing goes on to relate that by causing Asenath to 
intervene, Joseph dispersed his father’s fears and moved him to bestow his blessing 
on Ephraim and after him, on Manasseh. 


On the other hand, rt will be remembered that according to the Christian tradi- 
tion Ephraim was the representative of the Christians, while Manasseh stood for the 
Jews. I am of the opinion that Rembrandt, here as in so many other cases, achieved a 
profound synthesis of ideas springing from both the Old and the New Creed. 


The important place granted Asenath in Rembrandt’s composition seems to 
justify the assumption that the Jewish legends discussed above were well known to, 
and beloved by the artist. Her predominance which is greater than in any other 
example through the centuries, her beauty, her happiness, Joseph’s contented smile 
are fully explained by this assumption, and only by this assumption. By calling in 
Asenath, Joseph has achieved his main goal: to have the blessing conveyed upon his 
sons; but for her, he would not have succeeded. On the other hand, the Christian 
tradition has not been overlooked by Rembrandt either. We have seen before that he 
placed considerable emphasis on the fair complexion of Ephraim as well as on the 
dark one of Manasseh; in addition, there is an unmistakable significance to the halo- 
like light around Ephraim’s head (fig. 8). Rembrandt may have been familiar with 
the Christian interpretation through pictorial tradition or through any of his minis- 
ter-friends; suffice it to point to the fact that the Letter of Barnabas was published in 
Amsterdam by one of its first students, Isaak Voss, in the year 1646, that is, ten years 
before Rembrandt painted the Cassel picture“. It will be readily understood why 


45. Lib. II, Cap. CXVIII-CXXIV; reprinted by JOHANN ALBERT FABRICIUS, Codex pseud-epigraphus Veteris 
Testamenti, Hamburg 1713, I, p. 774 ff., who mentions other editions of this and similar versions. 

46. H. Winpiscu, op. cit., p. 302. To the same Isaak Voss, Rembrandt's friend Rabbi Manasse ben Israel 
dedicated his book La piedra gloriosa to which the artist contributed four etchings (1655, B. 36) — another example 
of the amazing cordiality of the relationship between the two creeds in XVII century Amsterdam (see: W. WEISBACH, 


op. Cit., p. 29). 
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in aiming at such unique” synthesis of the Jewish and the Christian tradition, Rem- 
brandt should have abandoned the factual dramatic report of the story as given by 
Guercino and concentrated instead upon its deepest human content. This human 
content had nothing to do with the complex dispute between father and son and con- 
tains only a gentle intimation as to which of the boys was the worthier heir of the 
blessing. Rather, Rembrandt sublimated out of the traditional material that supreme 
interpretation of a family peacefully united in the blessing of the dying patriarch, a 
blessing happily attained, despite preceding doubts, through the presence of a loving 
and devoted wife and mother. To Rembrandt, this profoundly human idea was 
identical with the greatest re/igious reality of the story“. 


WOLFGANG STECHOW 


47. I cannot decide whether the comparatively important place granted Asenath in a few early Christian 
renderings (San Callisto relief, Vienna Genesis) could possibly be connected with the Jewish sources mentioned above. 
The scene in the synagogue at Dura-Europos (see note 13) does not show Asenath, See also note 42. 


48. It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the formal and coloristic aspects of Rembrandt’s masterpiece. 
Many problems are in store for anyone approaching this task. See the fine observations made by CARL NEUMANN, 
Rembrandt, fourth edition, Munich 1924, II, p. 431 ff., and by Georc GRONAU, Rembrandt (Meisterwerke in Cassel), 
Berlin 1923, p. 21 ff. 
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TWO SCULPTURES OF 
SI. MARGARET 


by ANTONELLO GAGINI 


le: acquisition of an important statue by Antonello Gagini 
by both the St. Louis and Cleveland museums within the past five years spotlights 
the work of this too little known Sicilian sculptor of the Renaissance and throws 
interesting light upon the chronology of his work. Anyone who knows Sicily well 
knows that there is hardly an important church throughout the island which does 
not treasure a work by his hand or by that of his school. Other pieces have found 
their way to the mainland, to nearby Calabria as well. These parts of Italy are less 
often visited, and the additional facts that Antonello is somewhat outside the direct 
stream of development in the Renaissance and that his work is not amply represented 
in museums outside of Sicily explains the general unfamiliarity with his name and 
work. 

The details of his life are well documented’. He was born in Palermo in 1478, 
the son of Domenico Gagini. He lived in Messina from 1498-1508, after which he 
returned to Palermo. There he was made console dell’ arte for life in 1517, and 
there he died early in 1536, leaving a flourishing workshop in the hands of his five 
sons and his son-in-law, Fedele da Carona. 

The father, Domenico, was born at Bissone on the Lake of Lugano, but with 


1. G. Di Marzo, I. Gagini e la scultura in Sicilia nei secoli XV e XVI, memorie, storiche a documenti, 1880-83, 
I-II. 
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others of his family emigrated to Genoa, 
where they formed a flourishing school, there 
being sculptors by this name in Genoa as late 
as the XVIII century. However, Domenico, 
the originator of the Sicilian branch, left 
Genoa early for Naples where he was associ- 
ated with the Dalmatian, Francesco Laurana, 
on the Triumphal Arch of Alfonso of Aragon 
in the Castelnuovo there. After the death of 
Alfonso, the sculptors employed by him scat- 
tered, and, as a document shows, Domenico 
was in Sicily as early as 1463. Laurana must 
have gone there about the same time. 


Certainly the fact that so much of Dome- 
nico’s life was spent in regions away from the 
main centers of Renaissance activity accentu- 
ated the general Lombard tendency to con- 
servatism, and it was this tradition that Dome- 
nico passed on to his far abler son, Antonello. 


The earliest dated work by Antonello is 
the Madonna della Scala of the year 1503 in 
the Treasury of the Cathedral of Palermo 
(fig. 1). The father’s influence shows in the 
stiff pose and in the blocky proportions. The 
heavy folds of the drapery fall in the flaring 
and conventional triangular arrangements of 
elaborately and deeply cut folds reminiscent 
of the earlier quattrocento models. Antonel- 
lo’s personal characteristics are, however, al- 
ready to be noted: the hands, characteristic 
sui Que 7 of Antonello’s style even in this early work, 
rio, 1. —ANzonBLLo GaGtNT, — Madonna della the third and fourth fingers together, slightly 

eee separated from the others, the little finger 
crooked. 


The next dated figure, of 1505, is a Madonna and Child in Amantea, Calabria 
(fig. 2). This is much freer in pose and in the handling of the drapery; character- 
istically, the right knee comes forward, and the folds form a simplified area about 
the knee, very typical of Antonello’s work. The drapery, however, accentuates the 
knee movement so much that it gives an awkward heaviness. The draperies in both 
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of these statues end in tight, meticulously indi- 
cated folds about the base. 


A piece important in the story of the de- 
velopment of his style and for this study is a 
little known statue at Caccamo in the church of 
S. Maria degli Angeli (fig. 3). A document 
gives the date of the contract, July 26 in the 
year 1516, so that the sculpture, which is not 
signed or dated, must have been done some 
months after that date. This sculpture shows a 
decided step forward in the more atmospheric, 
almost impressionistic treatment of drapery, 
albeit the figure is still stiff in pose. Compar- 
ing this drapery to that of the gracious Ma- 
donna from Noto (fig. 4) also unsigned and 
undated, the drapery at Caccamo is freer, and 
the artist has introduced in it a new linear 
treatment of the edges. The mantle is drawn 
across the body in the traditional way, but it 
falls from the Madonna’s arm quite differently 
with a new undulant outline. The Noto piece, 
_ instead, has the traditional treatment found in 
the other early pieces illustrated, with the con- 
ventional and traditional flare of drapery fall- 
ing from the Madonna’s left arm below the 
Christ Child. However, the fold and the at- 
mospheric areas in the drapery about the knee 
and about the right arm in the Noto piece re- 
late it more closely to the Caccamo Madonna 
than to the earlier pieces. 

The well known Madonna della Neve’, 
Rowan the Palermo Museum, is another tran- 7° ?-—4x7gR#tto cactxr. — Madonna. — Church of 
sitional piece and must be dated before 1516. | 
Itisnotsigned. Itrelates in style more closely to the Noto than to the Caccamo piece. 
It is an additional bit of evidence to show how Antonello was still feeling his way, 
was still uncertain of his direction. Against this the Caccamo Madonna is evidence 
that he was experimenting with his new atmospheric draperies shortly after the 
middle of the year 1516. 


2. A. VENTURI, Storia dell’ arte italiana, Vol. X, Part 1, fig. 612. 
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FIG. 3. — ANTONELLO GAGINI. — Madonna. — Church of 
S. Maria degli Angeli, Caccamo. 


The two greatest commissions given to 
Antonello were those for the Tribuna of the 
Cathedral of Palermo* and for the decorations 
of the altar wall of Santa Cita* there. In 1507 
he assumed the decoration of the Tribuna but 
it was not finished at his death, and unfortun- 
ately the complete reorganization of the inte- 
rior of the Cathedral in 1781 by Fuga has dis- 
persed the greater part of this decoration. The 
Santa Cita commission was given in 1504, and 
there is a document of 1516 where he contracts 
to finish the job by the May of 1517. 

It seems obvious that the lower saints on 
the Santa Cita altarpiece and the Annunciation 
group in the center must be the latest parts and 
must date on or about 1517, the saint to the left 
having the more traditional drapery than the 
one to the right. 

That the new mode, as evidenced by the 
saint to the right in Santa Cita, with its crackly 
atmospheric draperies, is not only winning, but 
has won, is markedly evident in the signed and 
dated Annunciation of 1519 in the church of 
San Vito at Burgio (fig.9). This development 
has been traced heretofore by documented or 
unsigned, or attributable works. Here a signed 


work corroborates the evidence gathered. Also 


another detail can be noted; long locks of hair 
flow over the shoulders of the Madonna. This 
detail also appears in the Santa Cita altarpiece 
and will appear many times in both figures of 
saints and madonnas in Antonello’s mature 
work. 

Another dated and signed piece is the St. 
James’ of 1522 in the Museum of Trapani (fig. 
s). This has the sharp-edged folds character- 
istic of later works, the rhythmic repetitions 


3. The St. Louis St. Catherine perhaps came from this monument. “Bulletin of The City Art Museum of 


St. Louis,” January, 1937, p. 2. 
4. A. VENTURI, ibid, figs. 609, 610. 


5. Itinerari dei Musei de Monumenti d'Italia: Il R .Museo Pepoli in Trapani, p. 23. 
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of parallel folds, the undulant edge 
of the drapery as it falls from the 
arm. The repetition, once, twice, 
thrice, or even more, of parallel 
folds, is a personal touch which ap- 
pears often. 

It is now possible to discuss the 
earlier of the two Gagini figures 
studied here —the St. Catherine” 
in the St. Louis Museum (fig. 6). 
This statue must obviously have 
been done in the very early twen- 
ties. The pose is related to that of 
the saint to the right in Santa Cita. 
The graceful movement of the head 
in the St. Louis sculpture, and the 
movement of the body beneath the 
robe is similar to that in the Santa 
Cita figure, and in the St. James in 
Trapani. The organization of dra- 
pery, however, in the St. Louis 
piece relates more to the later fig- 
ure, dated 1522; in fact, it is even 
looser and more atmospheric in its 
feeling than the Trapani St. James. 
Both have the repeated parallel 
folds, thin edged, of the developed 
style. To be noted in passing is the 
way in which the folds about the 
base are treated with the complete 
absence of Antonello’s stylized and 
rather tight earlier manner as 
shown in the Madonnas of 1503 and 
1505. 

The St. Margaret’, a recent 
acquisition of The Cleveland Mu- 
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FIG. 4. — ANTONELLO GAGINI. — Madonna, — Church of S. Chiara, Noto. 


6. “Bulletin of The City Art Museum of St. Louis,” January, 1937, pp. 2-4, illustrated on cover and p. 3. Height 


5’ 6”; white marble. 


7. “Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art,” January, 1943, pp. 3-5, illustrated on cover. Height 4’ 7%"; 


white marble. 


The fingers on the right hand are restored ; the thumb of the left hand and a part of the book it supports are restored. 
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FIG. 5.— ANTONELLO GAGINI. — St, James. —R. Museo, 
Pepoli, Trapani. 


seum of Art (fig. 8), is a master- 
piece of the developed style. It relates 
in certain details to the St. Louis Mu- 
seum’s St. Catherine. Both saints wear 
an undergarment which falls from a cir- 
cular neckline and which is not confined 
at the waist by a belt. The bases are 
treated in an analogous manner. The 
Cleveland piece, however, is more fluid 
and more spontaneous. The happier 
proportion of head to shoulders and the 
sharply indicated line of the over- 
mantle as it falls from the shoulder, con- 
tinuing in a flowing movement to the 
feet, is perhaps the reason for this. The 
flare of drapery falling below the arm 
of the St. Louis figure is also like the 
vestigial remains of the older quattro- 
cento mode. Certainly, however, both 
pieces must date in the decade from 
1520-1530, even if the Cleveland saint 
is unquestionably the later of the two. 

An analysis of the St. Margaret 
makes evident how completely every 
remnant of the tight, conventionalized, 
schematic XV century draperies have 
disappeared. The figure breathes with 
the amplitude of the High Renaissance. 
There is a new sense of proportion and 
of three dimensions. By deep under- 
cutting an effect of chiaroscuro is ob- 
tained; note, for example, the manner 
in which the mantle drops from the arm 
to make the deep shadows accentuate 
the slenderness of the drapery about the 
ankles. The drapery is not drawn across 
the body in the old manner. It casually 
flows across the flexed knee. Antonello, 


however, has not sacrificed his loved, delicate, and refined facial characteris- 
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tics, a nostalgic memory of the earlier century. 
The face, framed with rippling locks, is par- 
ticularly beautiful: the straight nose, the small 
mouth, the subtly modeled line of the eyelids, 
the eyes half closed to induce a mood of mystical 
aloofness. The exquisitely modeled line of the 
eyelids is obviously a preoccupation of Anto- 
nello, apparent even in his earliest known dated 
works. 


The Cleveland piece has the closest analo- 
gies to the masterly statue of Mary Magdalene 
at Alcamo (fig. 7). The drapery is almost iden- 
tical in its general treatment, in the proportion 
of head to shoulders, the graciously flowing line, 
the effects of chiaroscuro obtained by deep cut- 
ting. This piece in Alcamo and the St. James in 
Trapani are those which Venturi has singled 
out as typical of the heights to which Antonello’s 
style rose in the twenties. Like them, the Cleve- 
land piece has the same tenuous and flexible dra- 
peries and the almost velvet-like surface texture 
in the face, qualities which certainly mark the 
hand of the master himself. 


Later, this ample and developed style be- 
came heavy and labored, and the St. Lucy* in the 
Cathedral of Syracuse loses the spontaneity and 
, freshness of the work of the master at his best, 
| #...t yr and suggests the collaboration of other hands. 
¥1G, 7e — anrowsito cacrni. — Mary Magdatene, — Slight damages ito the’ Cleveland) stagvessmaam 

orne site 2 been mentioned; however, the damages to the 
lefthand are minor so that they do not affect the characteristics of Antonello’s style in 
his treatment of hands. 

The head was broken and replaced, and the patina is slightly different because 
of exposure. But the centuries have been kind and the beautiful material, Carrara 
marble, the material normally used by Antonello, has acquired through the years a 
gracious warmth, and the patina has a richness and mellowness like the texture of old 
ivory. 

Antonello Gagini sums up the high Renaissance in the island of Sicily. He is its 


8. A. VENTURI, ibid, fig. 621. 


FIG, 8, — ANTONELLO GAGINI. — St. Margaret. — The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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only really important sculptor and while after his death his family and followers 
continued for a time the traditions of that atelier, the fire of Antonello’s genius was 
missing and the productions became almost immediately weak and repetitive. There 
was none among them who could carry on the tradition as he had carried on that of 
his father, Domenico, and develop from it a new creative personality. 

Antonello’s earliest influences derive from the quattrocento suavity and gracious 
sensitiveness of the Dalmatian, Francesco Laurana, plus the rather awkward and 
tentative manner of his father, Domenico, who interpreted inherited traditional 
Lombard characteristics. From these Antonello moved into the fuller form world of 
his own, representative of the High Renaissance. 

Laurana and Domenico Gagini had, in their turn, been affected by the ample 
skies, the almost tropical warmth and the rich vegetation of Sicily. Because he was 
born to it, Antonello, even more than they, expressed the sophisticated soul of that 
great island at the crossroads of the Mediterranean with its mingling of races and 
influences, and its nostalgic memories of Greece, of Rome, and of the many races 
which had struggled for its possession and in turn had been absorbed into its complex 


population. WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


FIG. 9, — ANTONELLO GAGINI. — Annunciation. — Church of San Vito, Burgio. 
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61G. 1.— ANNIBALE CARRACI. —- Landscape with bathers. — Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED 
BAROQUE PAINTINGS 


HIS is neither a panegyric on baroque art, nor an attempt to 
expound its principles. Its aim is more innocent — the publication of some hitherto 
unpublished paintings, knowledge of which may be useful to the increasing number 
of students interested in XVII and XVIII century Italian art. 

The paintings concerned form part of a considerable group in the Boston 
Museum, which has accumulated over many years more by accident than design, 
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FIG. 2. — DOMENICHINO. — Repose on the flight into Egypt. — Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


and mainly through gift or bequest. Many of them represent a forgotten but 
notable phase in New England collecting, before Ruskin and Charles Eliot Norton 
had decided that all Italian art after Michelangelo was decadent; and many of them, 
after a hesitating reception at the Museum, descended into storage never to see the 
light until changing taste encouraged their exhumation. In most cases, knowledge 
of when and how they came to this country is lacking; and their attributions when 
entered the Museum were either to one of the stock categories into which baroque 
paintings were divided a hundred years ago, or were completely fantastic. So, in 
what follows, attributions have had to be made primarily on grounds of style, and in 
some cases are frankly tentative. 

In the XVII and XVIII centuries, an Italian painter’s birthplace or even his 
chief centre of work had less significance than in earlier days. Free and frequent 
movement was the rule for artists, not only in Italy itself, but throughout Europe; 
and the main determinant in settling what and how an artist painted was under whose 
influence he spent his student years. The most natural system of arranging a miscel- 
laneous collection of paintings of the period is, therefore, according to the major 
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FIG. 3, — FRANCESCO ALBANI. — Europa and the Bull. — Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


masters with which they are connected. Classified on this basis, one group of the 
paintings under consideration stems back to Bologna and the studio of the Carracci. 
To this group belongs a small landscape recently acquired by the Museum, which 
came from the Achillito Chiesa collection, Milan (fig. 1). A long-standing attribu- 
tion to Annibale Carracci is justified by similarities to the Flight into Egypt and the 
St. Mary Magdalene by that artist in the Doria collection, to the Fishing in the 
Louvre, and to the Roman Landscape in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, especially 
in the treatment of the rocks, the water, the distant landscape, the sky, and some of 
the tree forms. The connection with Michelangelo established by the figures is 
interesting. The bather climbing up the rocks closely resembles one of the figures on 
the left in Michelangelo’s Cartoon for the Battle of Cascina; the man seated on the 
bank to the left of the centre is related to the man pulling on his trunk hose in the 
same cartoon; and the man descending into the water resembles one of the nude 
youths in the Sistine Chapel ceiling. This makes it almost certain that the picture 
was painted after Annibale Carracci went to Rome c.1595, to work in the Palazzo 
Farnese, when he made an intensive study of Michelangelo’s work, while the resem- 
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blances to the Doria Flight into Egypt suggest a date of about 1600, when that picture 
is known to have been painted as one of a series of lunettes in the chapel of the 
Palazzo Aldobrandini. 

The importance of Annibale Carracci in the history of landscape painting, and 
the extent of his influence, is gradually becoming recognized, and is very evident in 
the works by his immediate followers in Boston. Prominent among these is a Rest on 
the Flight into Egypt by Domenichino (fig. 2), which belonged to the Winthrop 
family in Boston for at least seventy-five years before being given to the Museum in 
1926. There it was regarded for some years as a school picture; but recent cleaning 
has revealed its merits, and 
comparison with such exam- 
ples of Domenichino as the St. 
George and the Dragon in the 
National Gallery, London, 
and the Landscape with a 
Waterfall in the Doria collec- 
tion, establish it as being by the 
master himself. Domenichino 
was one of the principal assist- 
ants of Annibale Carracci 
when he was working in the 
Farnese Palace; the composi- 
tion of the painting and the 
scale of the figures suggest that 
the painting was made under 
the influence of the Aldobran- 
dini lunettes. This points to a 
date fairly early in the XVII 
century, a suggestion borne out 
by comparison with the fres- 
coes made at that period for the 
Villa Belvedere at Frascati, 
which were at a later date in 
the Lanckoronski collection in 
Vienna. The painting is more, 
however, than a simple deriva- 
tive from Annibale Carracci. 
It expands and diversifies his methods by a more naturalistic approach so as to sug- 
gest an actual scene in the Campagna, and makes clear that it was Domenichino 


FIG. 4, — LUCIO MASSARI. — The entombment, — Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass. 
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rather than Annibale Carracci who directly influenced Nicolas Poussin as a land- 
scape painter. 

Another considerable figure in the Carracci Roman workshop was Francesco 
Albani, by whom is a Europa and the Bull (fig. 3), which was bequeathed to the 
Museum in 1910. Here again the landscape setting and the scale of the figures in 
relation thereto derive directly from Annibale Carracci, and with the figure types, 
link it to a considerable group of Albani’s paintings, such as a Rape of Europa and a 
Dance of Putti, both in the Uffizi, and a Bacchus and Ariadne, at Karlsruhe, while 
resemblance to a series of chalk drawings in the Albertina are close. The painting 
may date from the end of 
Albani’s stay in Rome, but 
more probably belongs to 
the period after his return 
to Bologna in 1616. 

Less closely associ- 
ated with the Carracci 
circle was the Bolognese, 
Lucio Massari (1569- 
1633). At first a pupil of 
Bartolommeo Passarotti, 
he grew up among ideas 
opposed to those of the 
Garracci: Dut later aasna 
pupil of Lodovico Car- 
racci and as a close friend 
of Francesco Albani, he 
came strongly under Car- 
racci influence. The im- 
position of this upon 
earlier training is evident 
in an Entombment of 
Christ (fig. 4), which was 
given to the Boston Mu- 
seum in 1883 by Martin 
Brimmer, who bought it 

vic. S.—r.r. mots. — The Wrestlers. — Museum of Fine Arts in Rome from the Tos- 

| canelli collection. There 

it had always been given to Massari, an attribution justified by comparison with 
documented work by that artist, such as the Noli me tangere in S. Giovanni dei 
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FIG. 6.—p.-F. MOLA.— Hunters Resting. — Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass. 


Celestini, Bologna. The 
swathes of drapery, edged 
by lines of light, and the 
free, ‘‘painterly’ han- 
dling of the figures, are 
characteristic of him, and 
derive from Passarotti, as 
does the romantic, natur- 
alistic treatment of the 
landscape, which has its 
roots in Venice. The small 
scale figures and the em- 
phasis on the landscape 
setting are, however, un- 
usual in Massari, and in- 
dicate Carracci influence. 

In somewhat the 
same relation to the Car- 
racci as Massari was Pier 
Francesco Mola (1612- 
1666). Indeed, several 
paintings now attributed 
to Mola (such as one in 
the collection of the Earl 
of Jersey, and another for- 
merly in the Northbrook 
collection) may well be 
by the less known artist. 
Mola’s first masters, 


Prospero Orsi and the Cavaliere d’Arpino, gave him an impulse towards the 
Caravaggesque, which was later deflected by contact with Francesco Albani and 
Guercino, and with the work of the cinquecento Venetian painters. This last-named 
influence is predominant in a pair of small paintings which formerly belonged to 
Dr. Denman Ross (figs. 5 and 6), who bought them from a well known Italian 
dealer under the name of Fragonard! Their recent attribution to Mola is based on 
comparison with the Vision of San Bruno (of which one version is in the Louvre, 
two others in private collections in Rome), a St. Jerome in a Landscape in the 
Vatican, and the Infant St. John the Baptist in a Wood in Santa Anastasia, Rome. 
In all these paintings, the figures are subordinate to the landscape, which is warm 
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and glowing in tone, with picturesque groups of trees defined by sharp lights against 
a background of craggy mountains and deep blue and yellow sky with dark bands 
of cloud. Here is established connection with the XVI century painters of Venice, 
emphasized in the Boston paintings by their subjects, which strike the note of 
sensuous delight in life which had its roots in the influence of Giorgione. This 
Venetian phase came towards the end of Mola’s career, and makes it probable 
that the Boston pictures were among his latest work. | 

A painter who stands apart from the Carracci and their followers, though 
subject to similar influ- 
ences, was Pietro da Cor- 
tona (1596-1669). In his 
work, high Renaissance 
elements came to be al- 
most wholly discarded in 
favour of the larger 
rhythm of the baroque; it 
is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Correggio was 
for him a potent source of 
inspiration. How great 
this influence was may be 
judged from a small Vir- 
gin and Child with Two 
Saints recently presented 
to the Museum (fig. 7). 
The attribution is justified 
by comparison with a 
Virgin and Child with a 
Female Saint and The 
Birth of the Virgin, both 
in the Louvre, in which 
similarities in facial types 
and drapery treatment are 
striking and is confirmed 
by comparison with a 
drawing of Fame with a 
Trumpet in the Morgan ter. 
Library, in which the head of Fame is almost identical with that of the Virgin 
in the Boston painting. This group of work in which Correggio is a dominant 


FIG. 7. — PIETRO DA CORTONA. — Virgin and child with saints. — Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, Mass. 
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influence seems to have been painted after the artist had returned in 1647 to Rome 
from Florence, on completing his great series of decorations in the Pitti Palace. 
The unfinished state of the Boston painting adds interest, by revealing something 
of the painter’s methods. The ground is a dark brown, which supplies most of the 
halftones, the shadows being put in with darker glazes, the lights and local color 
with solid paint. When the painting came to this country is uncertain; but it was 
probably in Italy in the XVIII century, for the stretcher is inscribed in ink, in an 
XVIII century hand, Monsig': Gio: Fra-te. Fatzacappa, concerning whom, how- 
ever, nothing has so far 
been discovered. 


* * * 


Into a second well- 
marked group of paint- 
ings fall those which stem 
directly or indirectly 
from Caravaggio. Among 
these is a St. Cecilia (fig. 
8) which came to the 
Museum in 1936, as by 
Bernardo Cavallino 
(1622-1654), a reasonable 
attribution. The facial 
type, the strong chiaro- 
scuro with reflected lights 
and the rich color scheme 
in which red and yellow 
play a prominent part, all 
relate it to the School of 
Naples at the time when 
Cavallino was active; 
while the “fat” painting 
of the draperies (especi- 
ally of the mantle) have 
their parallel in such 


FIG. 8.— MASSIMO STANZIONE (?).— St. Cecilia. — Museum of Fine Arts, 


one a works by that painter as 

The Departure of Tobit 

(Corsini) and the Esther and Ahasueras (Uffizi). Closer consideration, however, 
raises doubts. The facial type and the hands are similar to those of St. Agatha 
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by Massimo Stanzione 
(Pinacoteca, Naples), 
and the painting of the 
drapery to that in a signed 
Female Martyr by the 
same artist (Conte V. 
Galanti, Naples). More- 
over, the handling of pig- 
ment in the mantle 
appears in Stanzione’s 
Deposttion and in other 
paintings by him in the 
Certosa di San Martino, 
Naples; and the merging 
of the figure into the 
background is more char- 
acteristic of Stanzione 
than of Cavallino, whose 
inclination was towards 
emphasis on silhouette. 
Certainly, Stanzione 
often used sharply 
streaked-in high lights, 
and gave his draperies a 
clinging, slightly damp, 
appearance which is not 
Seenvan the Boston 
picture; but these char- eerie Mera de Are Ma À ones 
acteristics also mark 
Cavallino’s work at times, as in another St. Cecilia in the Naples Museum. On 
balance, the evidence seems to favour Stanzione, but leaves the problem open to 
debate. 

Some uncertainty also marks the attribution of a Salome with the Head of 
St. John the Baptist (fig. 9). Bequeathed to the Museum by Dr. W. S. Bigelow 
as School of Ribera, it was later vaguely dubbed Italian School, until comparison 
with a Herodias in the Turin Gallery, exhibited at the 1922 Seicento and Settecento 
Exhibition in Florence, and there and in the Turin catalogue given to Francesco 
del Cairo, the Milanese (1598-1674), led to the attribution of the Boston picture 
to that painter. Certainly, the two pictures are by the same hand, as is a Martyrdom 
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of: St: donesjealsouat 
Turin. But in recent years 
the attribution of the 
Turin pictures to Del 
Cairo has been ques- 
tioned, and they are now 
given to Pier Francesco 
Mazzuchelli, better 
known as Morazzone 
(1571-1626), who was the 
master of Del Cairo’. On 
balance, the change of 
attribution seems hardly 
justified. In the work of 
Marazzone, the transition 
from light to dark is 
sharper, with no fusion at 
the edges, the lights are 
smaller, sharper, and 
more scattered, and the 
paint surface is rougher 
in texture: while in all 
these respects, the Turin 
and Boston paintings 
agree better with the 
known work of Del Cairo. 
FIG. 10. — FRANCESCO FURINI, — The Magdalene. — Museum of Fine Arts, No such doubts arise 
Lan oe over a St. Mary Magda- 

lene by Francesco Furini (1604-1649) (fig. 10), lightly regarded when it first came 
to the Boston Museum, now recognized as a characteristic example of a painter 
whose work is rare in the United States. It is a noteworthy example of an early 
phase in American taste, since there is some evidence that it came to this country in 
or before 1829. A thorough eclectic, Furini nevertheless welds his borrowings from 
Passignano, Cigoli, and others, into an elegant and sentimental but very personal 
art, wholly distinct from that of Caravaggio in feeling, though closely related in 
its use of light and shade for structural and dramatic purposes. The Magdalen 
was a favourite subject with Furini, reflecting a religious enthusiasm which led him 
at the age of forty to be ordained and to become for some years a parish priest. The 


1. Cf. Paccnioni, La Regia Pinacoteca de Torino, 1932. 
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FIG, 11. — ANTONIO AMOROSI. — The vegetable seller. — Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston painting is very 
distinguished in color, in 
which a muted rich blue 
is prominent, while the 
sfumato handling and 
the facial type relate it 
to his earlier works, such 
as the Lot in the Prado, 
and the Magdalen in the 
Buerkel collection, Flor- 
ence. 

Painters such as 
Cavallino, Del Cairo 
and Furini are alike in 
that the realism of Cara- 
vaggio and his use of 
chiaroscuro were grafted 


by them onto the main stem of Italian tradition, with its insistence upon measure 
and decorum. But there was another group of painters active in Italy, in whose works 
Caravaggesque elements were turned to more homely and picturesque uses, which 
in turn influenced the Italian tradition. Most of this group were foreigners, mainly 
from the Netherlands. Ribera, Honthorst and Pieter van Laer (il Bamboccio) are 


well known examples; 
many others are only just 
emerging into the light. 
Among these is Eberhard 
(or Bernard) Keil, known 
in Italy as Monsù Ber- 
nardo. He was born in 
Helsingor, Denmark, in 
1624, studied from 1642 
to 1644 with Rembrandt 
in Amsterdam, and after 
spending a few years in 
North Italy, settled in 
Rome in 1656, where he 
died in 1687. By him are 
two paintings, The Vege- 
table Seller (fig. 11) and 


FIG. 12, — ANTONIO AMOROSI. — The woodman. — Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass. 


ee 
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FIG. 13. — ANTON MARIA VASSALLO. — Apollo turned shepherd. — Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


the Woodman (fig. 12), which were brought with two companion pieces (now in 
a private collection in Boston) in 1848 from a palace in Florence by Henry 
Greenough, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. They form part of a considerable group 
of paintings of Italian peasant life, in which the mingling of influences from 
Rembrandt (seen in the modelling of the head of the old man and woman in The 
Vegetable Seller) with Neapolitan elements, specifically from Ribera, is interesting, 
and gives the paintings individual character. It is not surprising that before coming 
to the Museum they should have been attributed successively to Velazquez, to the 
Spanish School, and to Herrera the Elder. A first approximation to greater accuracy 
was an ascription to Antonio Amorosi (c. 1660—after 1736), also active in Rome 
as a painter of rustic subjects. This was based on a painting The Vegetable Seller, 
by the same hand as the Boston pictures, which was exhibited in the XVII and 
XVIII century exhibition at Florence in 1922, and given to Amorosi, probably as: 
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the result of the pioneer work of Voss in separating paintings inaccurately grouped 
together as Spanish”. To Roberto Longhi, however, we owe the disentangling of 
Monsu Bernardo from Amorosi, and the certainty that the Boston pictures are 
by him. 

How Northern influence could modify the Italian tradition is well exemplified 
in the Genoese school of the XVII century. Impulses derived from the visits of 
Rubens and Snyders were given shape by the residence in Genoa of other Flemings, 
among them Van Dyck, Cornelis and Lucas de Wael, Jan Roos, and Vincent Malo, 
reputedly pupil of Rubens and of Teniers. Among other consequences, this resulted 
in the development in Genoa of a school of rustic genre, in which animal painting 
played a considerable part. Bernardo Strozzi occasionally ventured into that field, 
in which the best known name is that of G. B. Castiglione, to whom the work of other 
painters of the time has often been ascribed. Among these is Anton Maria Vassallo 
(active c. 1650), a pupil of Vincent Malo, whose artistic personality can be recon- 
structed on the basis of signed work in Genoa, and two signed canvases in the 
Hermitage, until recently given to Castiglione*. By himis Apollo Turned Shepherd 
(fig. 13), a version of a. 
painting in the Carrega 
collection, Genoa’, which 
differs, however, in sub- 
stituting a turkey for the 
dwarf on the right, in in- 
troducing a leaping goat 
on the left, and in various 
Other: details: Neither 
picture is signed; but the 
painting of the animals is 
so similar to that in the 
Hermitage pictures, 
while the figure of the 
Apollo so closely resem- 
bles that of a boy in the 
left foreground of À Fig. 440 Atty. to à cawchr, — San Girolanio. — Museum of Fine Arts, 
Miracle of the Blessed raphe aoe 
Andrea da Spello, in the Palazzo Bianco, which is signed and dated 1648, as to leave 
no doubt as to attribution. The picture formerly belonged to Frank Macomber of 


2. Cf. Voss, Die Falschen Spanier, in: “Cicerone”, 1910, p. 6 sqq. 

3. Cf. “Critica d’Arte”, 1938, no. 3, p. 121 sqq. 

4. Cf. Grosso, in: “Dedalo”, 1922-3, vol. 2, p. 502. 

5. Exhibited: Pittori Genovesi del Seicento e del Settecento, Genoa, 1938, no. 66 (reproduced in the catalogue). 
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FIG, 15. — MATTEO BONECCHI, — The glory of St. Dominic. — Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


Boston, and was then ascribed to Pedro Orrente, and exhibited as by him. This 
ascription is interesting since, coupled with the fact that the painting of the Blessed 
Andrea da Spello was sent to Paris in Napoleonic times under the name of 
Velazquez, Vassallo is revealed as one of the painters, like Monsu Bernardo, whose 
work may still be masquerading under the label “Spanish School”. In fact, his 
method of approach derives directly from Flanders, but is given individuality by 
rich, strong color, especially blues and reds, harmonized and diversified by the use 
of strong light and shade, and given resonance by a rich impasto. An interest- 
ing element in Vassallo’s work is his fondness for subjects taken from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, wherein he reflects XVII century enthusiasm for that author. 
The Boston painting does not appear to represent any specific incident in Apollo’s 
career as a shepherd; but probably is based upon his liaison with Isse, the daughter 
of Macareus, which was represented in the tapestry woven by Arachne in her 
contest with Athena (Ovid, Metamorphoses, VI, 124). 


*% La od LS * 
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Painting in XVII century Venice 
pursued a path very much its own. Ina 
debilitated and conventional form, the 
tradition of the XVI century was still 
powerful, and neither Mannerism nor 
the Carracci influence had much hold. 
But painters such as Fetti, Lys, and 
Strozzi provided a channel for both the 
Flemings and Caravaggio to infuse new 
life into the dying native tradition, 
building on its feeling for decorative ef- 
fect and for color, to produce a distinc- 
tive art. In this rennaissance, as it may 
justly be called, important and closely 
related figures are Carlo Loth (1632- 
1698), Giambattista Langetti (1625- 
1676) and Antonio Zanchi (1631-1722). 
To their circle belongs a painting 
vaguely described as XVII century 


FIG. 17. — Attr. to PIETRO LONGHI. — Portrait of a man. — 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


Italian, and entitled San Girolamo (fig. 
14). The subject is in fact the blessing 
by Isaac of Jacob, masquerading as 
Esau, with the skin of the goat wrapped 
round the arm on which Isaac’s hands 
rest; and the painting may with reason- 
able confidence be attributed to Zanchi. 
Loth was by birth Bavarian, Langetti a 
Genoese; and in their work the light and 
shade is more broken up, with more em- 
phasis on reflected lights, than in that of 
Zanchi, who was born in Este and re- 
ceived his training in Venice, and on 
whom the Venetian method of massing 
light and shade into a design, with softer 
transitions between the two, had more 
influence. 

Though the importance of Vene- 
FIG. 16. — GIOVANNI ANTONIO PELLEGRINI. — Nobility. — Museum tian seicento painting has been under- 


of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
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estimated, that impor- 
tance was less due to 
positive achievement than 
to its paving the way for 
XVIII century triumphs, 
which made the Venetian 
school outstanding in 
Italy. So it came about 
that the greater Venetian 
names were freely placed 
upon paintings, which 
are now in process of re- 
distribution among less 
known masters. Two in- 
teresting examples are the 
ascription of a Glory of 
St. Dominic to Sebastiano 
Ricci (fig. 15), and of a 
Nobility (formerly called 
Diana) to Giovanni Dom- 
enico Tiepolo (fig. 16). 
The attribution of the 
Glory of St. Dominic is 
a very reasonable one, and 
FIG. 18. — CARLO CERESA. — Portrait of Lorenzo Ghirardello. — Museum of Fine 

Arts, Boston, Mass. dates from or before 1832, 

when the picture was brought from Italy by George Peabody of Salem. Peculiarities 
in the facial types and the color, in which grey, blue and mauve play a considerable 
part, raised doubt; and comparison with two allegorical scenes, formerly in the 
Fritz Rothman collection in Berlin, now in the New York market, made it clear 
that they are by the same hand, so close are the similarities in the facial types, the 
drapery treatment, the handling of the clouds, and the color. These allegorical 
scenes, when exhibited in Berlin in 1925, were doubtfully attributed to Matteo 
Bonecchi (c. 1672—after 1752), the Tuscan; but this doubt was resolved by the 
emergence in a private collection in Italy of two further allegorical paintings, 
pendants to the others, one of which is signed. The Boston painting, therefore, 
must also be given to Bonecchi. He decorated in fresco the Capponi palace in 
Florence, and also churches in Florence and Pistoia; and the Boston sketch is prob- 


ably a design for a larger work. Verification of this, however, present conditions 
makes impossible. 
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The association of the Nobility with the name of Tiepolo is understandable 
but has little justification; and hardly more satisfactory were attributions to Sebas- 
tiano Ricci and to Giovanni Antonio Guardi. The names of Ubaldo Gandolfi, the 
Bolognese, and of G. B. Crosato, the Venetian, seemed more promising, but did 
not stand up to closer investigation. With Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini, however, 
reasonable certainty seems attained. Pellegrini (1675-1741) was the incredibly 
prolific Venetian who travelled the length and breadth of Europe, leaving examples 
of his work everywhere. Characteristic of him are the facial type, the luminous 
shadows, the hand with the long pointed fingers, and above all, the bold, angular, 
irregular brushstrokes of the drapery. The description of the subject as Diana 
when the painting came to the Museum, was probably derived from the bow or 
spear in the figure’s right hand. Secure identification, however, comes from the 
Iconologia of Cesare Ripa, who under the heading Nobilità, gives as one treatment 
of the subject “Donna in habito grave, cé un’ hasta nella mano destra; & nella sinistra 
col simolacro de Minerva, come si vede nella medaglia di Geta’. The engraving 
which accompanies the description, shows the figure full length and facing the spec- 
tator, but corresponds iconographically with the painting. Ripa’s reference to the 
“medaglia di Geta’ gives the source of the XVII century conception: an Imperial 
Roman coin issued c.211 A.D., with the head of Publius Septimius Geta on one 
side, and on the other a woman with a spear in her right hand, and a figure of 
Minerva in her left, the whole surrounded by the inscription : NOBILITAS. 

Venetian, also, appears to be a Portrait of a Young Man (fig. 17) which was 
given to the Museum by Dr. Denman Ross, attributed to Pietro Longhi. Speculation 
concerning this illustrates the dangers of attribution on stylistic grounds alone. The 
names of Sebastiano Bombelli and of Girolamo Forabosco have both been put for- 
ward as the painters; and to the work of Forabosco, in particular, the drawing of 
the features and of the hand, the treatment of the shadows, and the painting of parts 
of the clothing, establish a likeness. But both attributions collapse in the face of the 
costume, which can be dated without question circa 1745. With this date the original 
attribution accords; and though the handling of the portrait is unlike the petty and 
conventional treatment characteristic of Pietro Longhi as a portrait painter, it 
sufficiently resembles that of the remarkable Portrait of a Young Girl in the Morelli 
collection at Bergamo, now widely accepted as by Longhi, to justify keeping for 
the time being that painter’s name on the Boston picture. 

No such doubts, however, affect an earlier portrait (fig. 18), which is in direct 
descent from Moroni, modified by influence from the Caravaggio circle. The letter 
in the sitter’s hand identifies him as Lorenzo Ghiradello of Bergamo (1600-1640), 
who achieved a limited fame as a writer of verses and of works concerning the 
economic state of Bergamo, and was appointed Chancellor of Bergamo in 1621, an 


6. See COHEN Médailles Impériales, IV, p. 262, no. 89. 
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office he held until his death. This portrait, like the one discussed earlier, originally 
belonged to Dr. Denman Ross, and was then attributed by Berenson to Tiberio 
Tinelli (1586-1638) on the ground of resemblances to a Portrait of a Man in the 
Brera, formerly ascribed to Lattanzio Gambara, but now given to Tinelli. Voss’, 
however, puts forward as the painter Carlo Ceresa (1609-1679), whose principal 
centre of work was Bergamo; and comparison with such undoubted portraits by 
Ceresa as the Franciscan Friar, and the Jacopo Tiraboschi, both in the Carrara col- 
lection, Bergamo, and the Lady in the Sala collection, Bergamo, leaves no doubt 
that Voss is right. The modelling of the head and hands, and the treatment of the 
collar and ruffles is exactly that of Ceresa in the works cited, also the emphasis on 
silhouette which relates him to Velazquez and has led to some of his portraits being 
called Spanish; while there is no trace of the Van Dyck influence which plays 
considerable part in Tinelli’s work. Moreover, the date of the portrait, which must 
be shortly before 1640 (the year of the sitter’s death), and the connection with 
Bergamo, all link the painting with the period and place of Ceresa’s chief activity 
as a portrait painter. 


W. G. CONSTABLE 


7. “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, XV, 3¢ série, 1896, p. 211. 
8. “Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen”, LIII, 1932, p. 47. 
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CAMILLE PISSARRO: 
ADVICE TO A YOUNG ARTIST 


Gee PISSARRO, from 1883 until his death in 1903, 
wrote some six hundred letters to his oldest son. This continuous correspondence 
1s a kind of diary in which the old master touches on all the questions that inter- 
ested him, political and ethical as well as artistic. Lucien Pissarro carefully pre- 
served these documents. In permitting the letters he received from his father to 
ap pear at this time — they are to be published in book formin the Fall of 1943 — he is 
faithful to his feeling for the man who put so much of his wisdom and knowledge 
of art into these communications. 

What Camille Pissarro wrote his son about art should be invaluable to all 
those who like to be instructed by a great master, and what he reported about his 
friends and associates can hardly fail to interest whoever delights in seeing an epoch 
come to life again in the account of one of its principal figures. In fact, as Adolphe 
Tabarant has said, Camille Pissarro was the letter-writer of the impressionist group, 
for none of the other painters who made the movement great could write as Pissarro 
could, perhaps because none of them loved to write as he did. With Eugène Dela- 
croix and Vincent van Gogh, Camille Pissarro will take first rank among those 
writer-painters who added to their marvels on canvas pages which speak to us of 
their ideas, their struggles, their daily life, and their contemporaries. His lively 
expressions, his just and subtly qualified observations, his good humor and gift for 
precise description, make us understand how his intimate friend Octave Mirbeau 
could say that in Camille Pissarro lived a hidden poet. 

Here we present excerpts in which Camille Pissarro sends his son encourage- 
ment and advice. Lucien, then in England, had associated himself with Charles 
Ricketts and Charles Shannon, collaborating with them on the Dial, and was un- 
decided for some time whether to devote himself to painting or to engraving and 
book printing. Since those days the books Lucien Pissarro illustrated and printed 
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at his “Eragny Press’, named in honor of the little French village where his father 
lived, have become famous for their artistic quality and outstanding craftsmanship. 

Other excerpts to be published in the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts” will present 
Pissarro’s opinions of the work of his friends Gauguin, Degas, Renoir, Monet, 
Cézanne, and others, as well as discussions of his own efforts. 


JOHN REWALD. 


EXCERPTS FROM PISSARRO’S LETTERS TO HIS SON 


Osny, March 15th, 1883. 

You do indeed show strength of will in harnessing yourself to English, nothing 
but English, and then we shall see . . . Good, but for your enjoyment — and your 
future, too, who knows? —do not give up drawing, draw often, always from 
nature, and whenever possible consult the primitives. — If you could only be per- 
suaded that no other activity is so intelligent and agreeable. What would be perfect 
would be for you to become quite mad about art; Sundays and holidays would then 
become days of real happiness — you would await them with impatience, — this 
will not come of itself, you have to feel it. 


Osny, May a2ist, 1883. 

I recognize fully that you do not draw well, my dear Lucien. I told you any 
number of times that it is essential to have known forms in the eye and in the hand. 
It is only by drawing often, drawing everything, drawing incessantly, that one fine 
day you discover to your surprise that you have rendered something in its true 
character. Don’t despair. If you could work evenings in the free art schools where 
there are nude models you would make progress. 


Paris, June 4th, 1883. 

I can see no harm in drawing the nude, the figure, if you are permeated with 
the idea of not following Legros’ in the field of Greek theory, and are resolved not 
to seek formulas, not to be influenced by apt pupils, not to fix the proportions in ad- 
vance, in a word if you can learn to see for yourself and to draw without relying 
on a ready-made system. 


Osny, June 13th, 1883. 


I mentioned to Degas that you are thinking of taking Legros’ course in draw- 
ing. Degas says that there is one way of escaping Legros’ influence, the method is 
simply this: it is to reproduce, in your own place, from memory, the drawing you 


1. Alphonse Legros, a French painter who became a British subject, taught in London in a painting academy, 


the Slade School, which Lucien was about to enter. 
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make in class. I suppose that you begin by making a sketch of the whole figure; 
when you get home you prepare your sketch and try to do again from memory what 
you did from nature. The next day, in class, you finish a part of your figure; at 


FIG. 1. — CAMILLE PISSARRO WITH HIS SONS LUCIEN AND FELIX, photograph. 


home you go on with the work from memory. Little by little you finish both studies 
simultaneously, then you compare them; you will have your difficulties but a 
moment will come when you will be astonished by the ease with which you retain 
forms, and, curiously enough, the observations you make from memory will have 
far more power and be much more original than those you owe to direct contact 
with nature. The drawing will have art — it will be your own — this is a good way 
of escaping slavish imitation. 
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Paris, July, 1883. 

While you have the time — time should not be wasted — make drawings; it 
will do you more good than you can imagine. If you just made copies of bas reliefs 
or Egyptian statues, but did them with scrupulous care, you would make progress. 
It is best to select simple things like a sphinx, some oxen, etc., there must be some 
good things of this type at the Kensington Museum, not photographs, the originals 
themselves. Thus you will get the most perfect insight into the problem of sim- 
plification. The primitives aren’t bad for this either, on the contrary: Holbein, and 
do not neglect nature. 

You need only assert your will. Here they complain that France no longer 
occupies the position it held in industrial art, and they try to retrieve the lost 
superiority, but the measures they take to achieve this end are self-contradicting, 
for they make talentless, timid, humdrum artists Professors of drawing. 


LA 


Osny, July 25th, 1883. 
What you tell me about your activities in Regent Park is all very well, but 
you have to understand that little bits of drawings are not enough. These must be 
made, of course, for you must accustom yourself to seeing the ensemble in a flash 
and rendering its character at once, but you also have to grow in strength and 
attack in a serious way bigger things with firm contours, like what you began here. 
— It is good to draw everything, anything. — When you have trained yourself to 
see a tree truly, you know how to look at the human figure. Specialization is not 
necessary, it is the death of art, whose requirements are exactly opposed to those of 
industry. — Once again I say, you can’t waste time drawing landscapes conscien- 
tiously. The classroom is good only when you are strong enough not to be in- 
fluenced. 
_ Watercolor is not especially difficult, but I must warn you to steer clear of 
those pretty English watercolorists, so skillful and alas so weak, and so often too 
truthful. Look at the little wash drawings of Turner. But the trick cannot be 
learned, you can do it when you know how to draw. Oil is much more difficult, 
but when you master it, you can do with it what you want to do. Think of the 
watercolors of Delacroix, Jongkind. Who else? Degas, Manet — with the rest it 
is a technique, though there are some who bring talent to it. When you have occa- 
sion to, look at the Persians, the Chinese, the Japanese. Derive your taste from 
those who are truly strong, for you must always go to the source: in painting to the 
primitives, in sculpture to the Egyptians, in miniature to the Persians, etc., etc. 


Osny, December 28th, 1883. 


The discussion you had about naturalism is going on everywhere. Both sides 
exaggerate. It is clear that it is necessary to generalize and not lean on trivial details. 
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— But as I see it, the 
most corrupt art is the 
sentimental, the art of 
orange blossoms which 
makes pale women 
swoon. 

See then, how stu- 
pid the bourgeoisie, the 
real bourgeoisie have be- 
come; step by step they 
go lower and lower, in a 
word they are losing all 
notion of beauty, they 
are mistaken about ev- 
erything. Where there 
is something to admire 
they shout it down, they 

disapprove! Where there 
RTS INF WIE INES EYPANR4| are stupid sentimentali- 
ties from which you want 
to turn with disgust, 
they jump with joy or swoon. — Everything they have admired for the last fifty 
years is now forgotten, old-fashioned, ridiculous. For years, they had to be forcibly 
prodded from behind, shouted at: This is Delacroix! That’s Berlioz! Here is 
Ingres! etc., etc. And the same thing has held true in literature, in architecture, in 
science, in medicine, in every branch of human knowledge. They are Zulus with 
straw-yellow gloves, top hat and tails. They are like the falling, rolling rock which 
we must ceaselessly roll back in order to escape being crushed. Hence the sarcasms 
of Daumier, Gavarni, etc., etc. You are indeed young to want to convince a bour- 
geois! — English or other! 
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FIG. 2. — LUCIEN PISSARRO. — Roses d’Antan, woodcut. (L’Image, 1896). 


Osny, January 22nd, 1884. 


Do not be taken in by the facility of beginners, it is often an obstacle later on. 
So much the better if it is painful for you to take even the first step, the more toilsome 
the work the stronger you will emerge from it. — Those who have more facility make 
less progress because they do well right away, with ease and without reflection; they 
are like the students with good memories. Of course, if one is strict with one’s self, 
facility in execution can be an advantage. I repeat, guard against facility. 

It is not surprising that you do not find your forms again with ease, you have 
been working for so short a time, and it is very difficult. Recommence twenty times 
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if necessary, a moment will come in which you will discover to your astonishment 
that you know how to draw. — I recall that in the Académie Suisse there were stu- 
dents who were remarkably skillful and could draw with surprising sureness. Later 
on, I saw these same artists at work, they were still skillful, but no more than that. 
Just think of Bastien Lepage! and Carolus Duran!! No, no, no, that is not art! 


Osny, February 17th, 1884. 

To give you an idea of what I mean by done, I sent you those Daumier litho- 
graphs. You received them, of course, but could not have felt them deeply. You 
have not said a single word about them, but they are “marvels” from any point of 
view. For myself, I cannot look at them without admiration for this great artist. 
But clearly understand, that if it is done that’s mainly because it is admirably con- 
structed. The junctures of the arms, legs, and ankles are as wonderful as in the great- 
est masters, and these are caricatures! Notice the ties, the collars, the trousers, the 
folds which reveal so well the forms underneath; the shoes, notice them, and the 
hands! 

My dear Lucien, do not vex yourself about doing something new. Novelty lies 
not in the subject but in the manner of expressing it. When you cite what was done 
between Nittis and Whistler, must reply again that you exaggerate. Nittis, my dear 
Lucien, is of little account, he is not dangerous; as for Whistler, he found a formula; 
very well! but what you must understand is this, you have all the latitude you want to 
seek a formula. After much study, you will get there, but don’t take it into your head 
that there is nothing to be done; that’s what Guillemet used to say: “After Corot, 
Daubigny, Jongkind, there is nothing left to be done!” Absurd! — What, will art 
stop just because it produced a Keene, a Whistler? What can have gotten into your 
Art went on after the Clouets, the Holbeins, the primitives — other things were done, 
that’s all. No, it is dangerous to occupy one’s mind with such notions, it is so much 
better to strengthen oneself and not give way to the arguments of discouragement. — 
If you were here with me, I would have you make /ithographs and etchings, par- 
ticularly the latter, and it is always necessary to draw. 


Paris, January 18th, 1887. 

Let’s talk about your drawings: you are quickly discouraged ; how do you know 
whether they are good or bad? — You cannot see objectively what you have made 
yourself. — It is incredible that, having done a drawing, you find it impossible to 
rework it. This is because you insist on copying — and you should not copy, you 
should change, even the arrangement, as it suits you. When you do a work over again 
you should get new sensations; you should not copy slavishly but freely make use of 
your original without arrière-pensée. 
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Eragny, November 26th, 1890. 

I am happy to hear that you have Ses | 
found friends worthy of you, but itis Pay / 
strange that the young English artists 
are so ignorant of the impressionists. 
You tell me that these young fellows 
engrave on wood and that they were 
taught the craft. You seem to regret 
that you were not. This is not the first 
time you have voiced such regrets. — 
All right, but I continue to believe 
that it is better to perfect oneself little 
by little and by one’s own efforts. Just 
think for a moment, had you learned 
engraving from Lepère or even Flor- 
ian, would you be able to produce a 
work you could call your own? Are 
you so naive as to believe that? By sim- 
ply continuing with engraving you will 
achieve something very different but Blea PU er à de 
artistic. 


Paris, January 16th, 1891. 
You are right, I believe, to stick to engraving, you are making great progress, 
and your drawing is more and more masterful. You really have your own note, and 
that is tremendous. But how relate this art to life... That is the problem, for the fact 
is that engravings are of interest to nobody except those young monomaniacs who 
prefer your wonderful simplicity to the engravings of Lepère, Baude, etc.... When 
you make a drawing which is to be engraved on wood, you ought to strive for the 
proper distribution of your strong values in order to master them before engraving. 
— In drawing, one can foresee the effect. 
Paris, April rst, 1891. 
With regard to your engraving, Sister of the Woods (fig. 7), I am far from find- 
ing ita failure, butno! It is the atmosphere of the thing (not in the literal sense), it is 
the taste of the ensemble. For example, your little engravings that were exhibited also 
have a somewhat British air which was understood by all those who saw them, but in 
addition, as I see it, there is in your engraving the savor of rustic nature, 1f you will, 
something of the unknown which we have here in Eragny, and which distinguishes 
whatever we do. In your work particularly there is a naive good faith and a discreet 
reserve with charms. The Sister of the Woods has just a hint of the rigidity and 
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solemnity reminiscent of the English. It’s nothing. I do understand that Ricketts 
selected the subject for the Dial, and it’s not bad, people will like it. 

I forgot to mention above when I discussed your engraving that I am prepared 
to see you changed by England, that is inevitable, but I can assure you that you will 
never lose your naive and discreet nature. Don’t be anxious, then, about the changes 
taking place in you. Go forward, resolutely, and if you put your whole soul into 
perfecting a work it will be original. And persist obstinately, obstinately in doing 
what you did at Eragny, only with greater knowledge and experience. 


Paris, May 13th, 1891. 

I am overjoyed to hear that you are beginning a painting in your studio. It is by 
working in the smithy that one becomes a blacksmith. It is incontestable that work in 
the studio is just as difficult as work outdoors, but it is entirely different from the 
point of view of the requirements, methods, and results. One should not seek in the 
studio what cannot be found there, even as outdoors one should strive only for direct 
and spontaneous sensations. Remember that watercolors help the memory, and 
enable you to retain the most fugitive effects — watercolors render so well the im- 
palpable, the powerful, the delicate. And drawing is always indispensable. 


Eragny, July 8th, 1891. 

I received your letter this morning. — Yes, my dear Lucien, I recognized at 
once the sentimental and christian tendency in your crowned figure (the Sister of the 
Woods), it was not the drawing, but the attitude, the character, the expression, the 
general physiognomy. I know that your first plan was conventional as compared 
with your last. But the figure itself is conventional in relation to your art. — There 
is not only this jarring note, but also, I insist, a sentimental element characteristically 
English and quite christian, an element found in many of the Pre-Raphaelites . .. 
and elsewhere. As for the idea, my son, there are hundreds of ideas in your other 
engravings, which belong to you, anarchist and lover of nature, to the Lucien who 
reserves the great ideal for a better time when man, having achieved another mode of 
life, will understand the beautiful differently. In short, sentimentalism is a tendency 
for Gauguin, not as a style, but as an idea. Scorn compliments! 

Proudhon says in La Justice that love of earth is linked with revolution, and 
consequently with the artistic ideal. — That is why we do not care for Crane, he is 
not conscious of what he should admire in art. Contradiction! Yes, one’s work is cut 
out for one in that milieu, but one has to find one’s style elsewhere and impose it, and 
make the reasons for it clearly understood. For this, a certain authority is necessary 
— but haven’t we Degas and all the impressionists? We have taken the right path, 


the logically necessary path and it will lead us to the ideal, at least that is how it 
appears to me. 
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Eragny, May 8th, 1892. 

Let us talk of things that are essen- 
tial, and which, considering your char- 
acter, must be spoken of. — Your en- 
gravings are accepted everywhere, that 
is certain; you have the beginnings of 
a fame which is not based on mine; that 
is the point.— When one has succeeded 
so well with engraving, one is expected 
to reach the same heights in other 
branches of art. People do not like 
change, a gent who takes the liberty of 
operating outside established boun- 
daries has to win his rightful place all 
over again. You see what is happening 
around us — note that people have be- 
come so intellectually debased that FIG. 4. — LUCIEN rissarro. — Portrait of his father, woodcut. 
even those who are with us take the 
same stupid attitude! — They are incapable of discerning the real quality which is 
equally in your engravings and the other things you do. You are a naive, a rough 
workman, you have a style all your own, you have only to follow your bent, to perfect 
the material, make it beautiful. Useless to ask for adroitness, that will come some day, 
and besides beauty does not lie in that. Yes, you answer me, but how earn money? 
That’s a matter of commercial talent, inherent in the individual ... To be ingratiat- 
ing, stealthy, to hold the reins secretly all the time, and direct all movements like an 
expert coachman — or to have a good fairy watching out for your success .. . luck! 
Hence you should not despair. — You have to get a grip on yourself and look at 
things more calmly, without too many anxieties. 


Paris, June 7th, 1893. 

It is my hope that now that you find yourself alone in London, you will concen- 
trate energetically on your studies and be able to give free play to your sensations. 
I am most anxious to see where you are going, the knowledge you have more than 
justifies your being self-confident. The superb work you did as an engraver proves 
this, your problem is to discover an execution appropriate to your spirit. Do not 
permit yourself to be discouraged. Do not over-develop a critical sense, and blindly 
trust your sensations. 


Eragny, September 18th, 1893. 
I do remember the engraving you had in the Dial, but I never said that I disliked 
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it. [I simply remarked that it would 
have been better if the figure had been 
more clearly articulated against the 
background (fig. 3). This is just a ques- 
tion of the eye, mine in particular, noth- 
ing more than that, and it does not imply 
that your engraving is not admirable 
from other points of view. Even among 
masters like Degas, I sometimes dis- 
cover manquements de valeurs, to point 
these out is not to judge the substance of 
the work any more than to note a mis- 
spelling is to condemn a book. But scorn 
my judgments! I have such a longing 
for you all to be great that I cannot hide 
my opinions from you. Accept only 
those that are in accord with your senti- 
ments and mode of understanding. Al- 
though we have substantially the same 
ideas, these are modified in you by youth 
and a milieu strange to me; and I am 
thankful for that; what I fear most is 
mi for you to resemble me too much. Be 
HN Aire vanne Pandie SOUL toa Gagne 00 AOD A arcane WOPEL EE 


Collection of Lucien Pissarro, London, 


Eragny, February 18th, 1894. 

Georges and Felix* went to Gisors for a walk; hardly any work has been done 
for several days; they seem to feel the need to do things at random, to walk, to play, 
to disguise themselves. I suppose youth is claiming its rights... I still do not know 
what Georges will decide to do. He seems to want to take a little trip to Belgium for 
the exhibition of La Libre Esthétique. I do not know whether he will cling to this 
project or come with me to London. I still feel that he could make a name for himself 
in England. You say it is difficult in England: it is difficult anywhere! And it has to 
be England, for here I am a hindrance to all of you. To succeed in England, you have 
to be resolute and work hard, but what is so terribly difficult is to take the path appro- 
priate to you and pursue it undeviatingly. Until now, neither Georges nor you have 
known what to do, now it was furniture, now it was engraving. But the problem is to 
decide once and for all. I should like to see Georges make up his mind to work 
modestly without taking himself too seriously, and arrange his life simply with what 


2. Lucien’s younger brothers. 
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I can give him, while keeping himself in readiness for any opportunity to show his 
works ; to do, ina word, what we old timers have patiently done for years. One strives, 
in vain. What is necessary is to prepare the ground with truly fe/t works, and one’s 
reputation takes care of itself. There is no better method, everything else is super- 
fluous. Long hair, dandyism, noise, count for nothing; work, observation and sensa- 
tion are the only real forces. 


Paris, February 23rd, 1894. 

You are right, all in all, to 
follow your feeling when you 
paint. The truth is that the vari- 
ous manifestations of art do not 
contradict one another, there is 
always the same pivot... But 
from a practical point of view it 
is necessary to make a great many 
works to become skilled. — What 
you tell me of your modest will is 
somewhat like what papa Corot 
used to say to us: I have only a 
little flute, but I try to strike the 
right note. 


Eragny, May 26th, 1894. 
Georges is very changeable 
and easily becomes discouraged 
... At such moments, no efforts! 
His excuse is that he is waiting 
for sensations, the old theory of 
“inspiration”. I have not yet 
been able to convince him that 
inspiration, or rather sensation, 
has to be enticed by regular work Fa 
14 
every day. WY 
Rouen, September 2oth, 1896. TAT ae eee 
You are completely rightto "7° Mere Dial, 1993), PE 
say that the masses feel no need 
for art and take no interest in it, but this, I think, is as true in England as elsewhere. 
Money is everything... My boy, we must take the time for what it is and keep our- 
selves in check, that is the best we can do. We old ones have gone through all that, 
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we remember the contempt those idiots showed for us when we tried to solve our 
problems. So if by chance you find someone who wants to exploit you, you can con- 
sider yourself damned lucky! unless you happen to be as shrewd as the dealers. 


Rouen, September 3oth, 1896. 

The new movement Ricketts ironically urges you to support, seems to me absurd, 
at least for you, since this neo-catholic movement dovetails with the reactionary turn 
of the upper bourgeoisie, which is fearful of the rising anarchist philosophy. Damn 
it, neo-catholicism may be in style for a bit, but since real belief is necessary for it to 
succeed, the chances are that it won’t get very far, everybody can’t be as sick as Huys- 
mans is, his talent notwithstanding . . . no, des Esseintes cannot be our standard- 
bearer... return to nature, healthy and beautiful. 


Rouen, October 2oth, 1896. 

I agree with you that Burne-Jones has made excellent illustrations, but bad, very 
bad paintings. If I had to be influenced, I should prefer to be influenced by the 
authentic French gothics, whom I have here under my eyes all the time. It is amaz- 
ing how natural they are despite their decorativeness, and they are free from the 
sentimentality and affectation of the modern artists who call themselves their pupils 


... But Degas is much closer to French gothic. And Rembrandt is closer to the gothic 
than these people... 


Rouen, November 6th, 1896. 

Yesterday evening I received your letter and also the very beautiful engraving 
for l’Image (fig. 2) ; itis truly superb and truly ours. It makes me think of the things 
we once tried to do, Monet in his large canvases and I myself in the big picture I was 
working on in 1868 - 1869, the one in which you posed with poor Minette in our 
garden at Louveciennes. Your engraving is not at all like Shannon, it is very good, 
and I like its clear aspect. There are one or two lines in the dresses that could have 
been more supple, and there is a buckle that seems somewhat exaggerated. This is 
perhaps because the shadow was not introduced in the way you desired. The girl 


about to mount the staircase also has one harsh trait; but it doesn’t amount to much 
... the ornamentation is beautiful. 


Paris, November 26th, 1896. 


If you remain in England, you will be associated rightly or wrongly, with 
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English art. You say that’s not PSS ARE US Ne TK 
LS tai iat 


so bad! Yes, indeed, but you 
must side with the art that best 
suits your temperament. It 
seems to me that your place is 
here. The sole end I have in 
view in speaking of this is to 
influence you to make the best 
decision. On the other hand you 
are right to say that people are 
skinflints here; you are telling 
me! The official art murders us, 
and our collectors bluster in 
vain, for all their fuming they 
are at bottom conventional; on 
the other hand some instinct 
thrusts them towards pantheist 
Tetons 

I have spoken to Georges 


and Felix. Thereisa misunder- LR BB ibs ai 

standing underlying your dis- [Ra : AR 

agreement which I have done SAS | mye na 4 

my best to dissipate. Georges [Rea AE 

does not like Ricketts’ work at 

all, and accuses him of borrow- FIG. 7. — LUCIEN diaeresis Woods, woodcut. — 


ing constantly from the great 

masters. And between the two of us, let me say it is only too obvious. You will tell 
me that it is done in a principled way, with purpose aforesought. Yes, but we belong 
to another school. If we were to borrow the hands or the feet from Dürer, I think the 
result would not be satisfactory. Carry Ricketts’ reasoning further and the drawings 
of Degas are nothing... We impressionists have precisely the opposite attitude. And 
note this, we have an altogether different concept of what it means to be inspired by 
the ancients. We ask nothing better than to be classics, but we want to achieve that in 
terms of our own experience: how different that is! 


Eragny, November 28th, 1896. 


Every time I noticed some defect in your work I spoke of it to you, and I shall 
do so again. I believe I told you that from the point of view of our experience of art 
I much prefer La Reine des Poissons not because the engravings are in color, but 
because of the whole conception of the book. I also told you what I thought of your 
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last engraving, and I urged you to devote yourself resolutely to our art, meaning the 
art of the impressionists, who have nothing in common with the others. I fear only 
that you are yielding not to religious or mystical art, but to sentimental art. As I see 
it, mistakenly perhaps, the Pre-Raphaelites were somewhat sentimental and their 
descendants are much more so... Sensation, yes, sentiment, too, damn it! 


Rouen, August 19th, 1898. 

I do not doubt that Morris’ books are as beautiful as gothic art, but it must not 
be forgotten that the gothic artists were inventors and we have to perform, not better, 
which is impossible, but differently and following our own bent. The results will 
not be immediately evident. Yes, you are right, it is not necessary to be gothic, but 
are you doing everything possible not to be? With this in view you would have to 
disregard friend Ricketts, who is of course a charming man, but who from the point 
of view of art seems to stray from the true direction which is the return to nature. 
For we have to approach nature sincerely, with our own modern sensibilities ; imita- 
tion or invention is something else again. We have today a general concept inherited 
from our great modern painters, hence we have a tradition of modern art, and I am 
for following this tradition while we inflect it in terms of our individual points of 
view. Look at Degas, Manet, Monet, who are close to us, and at our elders, David, 
Ingres, Delacroix, Courbet, Corot, the great Corot, did they leave us nothing? 
Observe that it is a grave error to believe that all mediums of art are not closely tied 
to their time. Well, then, is this the path of Ricketts? No. It has been my view for 
a long time that it is not a question of pretty Italian elegance, but of using our eyes a 
bit and disregarding what is in style. Reflect in all sincerity... 


Paris, April 26th, 1900. 
Decidedly, we no longer understand each other. What you tell me about the 
modern movement, commercialism, etc., has no relation to our conception of art, here 
at least. You know perfectly well that just as William Morris had some influence on 
commercial art in England, so here the real artists who seek have had and will have 
some effect on it. That we cannot prevent stupid vulgarization, even such things as 
the making of chromos for grocers from figures of Corot... is absolutely true. Yes 
I know perfectly well that the Greek and the primitive are reactions against commer- 
cialism. But right there lies the error. Commercialism can vulgarize these as easily 
as any other style, hence it’s useless. Wouldn’t it be better to soak yourself in nature? 
I don’t hold the view that we have been fooling ourselves and rightly should worship 
the steam engine with the great majority. No, a thousand times no! we are here to 
show the way! According to you salvation lies with the primitives, the Italians. 
According to me this is incorrect. Salvation lies in nature, now more than ever. 
CAMILLE PISSARRO. 
(Translated from the French by Lionel Abel and John Rewald) 
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1B portrait! of Commodore Silas Talbot, 
reproduced herewith, is the most recent addition to 
the list of surviving works by the American painter 
Ralph Earl. Although previously published as the 
work of Benjamin West? and more recently as 
that of Gilbert Stuart’, it is, in effect, the earliest 
portrait painted by the artist after his return from 
his sojourn in the London studio of Benjamin West. 
Moreover, the date of 1785 which the picture 
bears, places Earl in this country a year earlier than 
heretofore supposed. 

The career of Silas Talbot in the annals of our 
Continental Army and of our infant Navy was one 
of brilliant performance and rapid advancement. It 
was unique in that he at one time held commissions 
simultaneously in the Army and the Navy. His long 
and faithful service was rewarded by Congress 


1. Oil on canvas, 3672 x 28, signed lower left: 


Ralph Earl pin, 1785. 

2. Henry F. TUCKERMAN, Book of the Artists, New 
York, 1867, p. 101. 

3. LAWRENCE PARK, Gilbert Stuart ..., New York, 
1926, vol. 2, p. 736. Although Park listed the work as a 
Stuart, he had not seen it. The picture, however, had 
been previously exhibited at the Rhode Island School of 
Design as a Stuart. 


when, in 1799, he was placed in command of the 
newly constructed Frigate Constitution and was 
called Commodore. 

Talbot was born in Dighton, Massachusetts, 
January 11, 1751. As a youth he went to sea as a 
cabin boy and later took up residence in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, where he was destined to 
play an important role in civic and military affairs. 
A mason by trade, Talbot soon displayed his interest 
in military science. He was made a member of the 
Military Club of Providence, June 16, 1774, a 
month after its formation. By Act of Assembly, 
dated June 28, 1775, he was commissioned a lieu- 
tenant in the Ninth Company of the Eleventh Con- 
tinental Infantry then in command of Colonel 
Daniel Hitchcock. Following the latter’s death in 
January 1777, the regiment was led by Colonel 
Israel Angell and it became known as the Second 
Rhode Island Line. When Talbot’s commission 
arrived, however, it had been made out for a Cap- 
taincy. It was with this rank that the young officer 
served under Hitchcock in the Army of Observation 


lying outside Boston. 


4. Dated June 28, 1775. This commission and all 
others mentioned here are preserved in the Rhode Island 
Historical Society. 
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Fic. 1. — Radiograph showing two earlier portraits on same canvas used for 
the portrait of Silas Talbot. 


Back in Providence in August of 1776, Talbot 
joined two hundred and thirty-two citizens in sign- 
ing a declaration pledging their support in the war 
being waged by the States ‘against the fleets and 
armies of Great Britain”. Meantime his services in 
the Army were rewarded by a Major’s commission 
given by Congress, October 10, 1777 and shortly 
afterwards, November 14, 1778, he was advanced 
to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. During the 
summer of 1779, because of his knowledge of the 
sea and his numerous exploits of naval character, he 
was ordered to fit out the sloop Argo and proceed 
against enemy ships in the waters off Newport and 
Long Island. He was commissioned a Captain in the 
Navy as a result of these activities. The Act of Con- 
gress, dated September 17, 1779, reads in part: 

“Resolved that in consideration of the distin- 

guished merit of Lieutenant Colonel Talbot a 
commission of Captain in the Navy of the 


United States be given him but that 
his pay and rations as Lieutenant 
Colonel cease while actually employed 
in the Navy and that the marine com- 
mittee be directed to provide a proper 
vessel for him as soon as possible.” 

Although promise of a proper ship was 
Talbot’s right to expect, he apparently 
continued in command of the Argo until 
at least June of 17805. Two months 
later® he was in command of the Priva- 
teer General Washington and set out for 
a three months cruise ‘against the ene- 
mies of the United States”. The General 
Washington’s days as a privateer were 
short. On October 16, 1780 she was over- 
hauled off Sandy Hook by a British 
Squadron and Talbot was packed off to 
England and held in Mill Prison for “Re- 
bellion, Piracy and High Treason till his 
Majesty’s further pleasure should be 
known”. He remained in prison for over 
a year, returning’ to New York on April 
24, 1782 and to Providence, May 9, 
1782. 

After his return to Providence, Silas 
Talbot because of ill health saw no fur- 
ther service during the Revolution. In 
March, 1783, he was appointed Collector 
of Excise for the County of Providence’. 
Three years later, in February of 1786, 
he moved to Philadelphia®. He lived there 
for several years and then took up residence at John- 
son Hall outside of Albany. Between 1793 and 1795 
he represented the State of New York in Congress 
as a Federalist. Meantime, in 1794, the United 
States Navy was reconstructed and Talbot was 
given a commission as a Captain in the Navy. This 
bears the date of June 25, 179412, There is some 
reason to suspect that he may have been concerned 


5. “Providence Gazette”, June 3, 1780. This re- 
ports the return of the Privateer sloop Argo, Captain 
Talbot in command. 

6. Ibid., August 12, 1780. This is an advertisement 
for seamen and others who “choose to make their fortunes 
in said ship”. 

7. Ibid., May 11, 1782. 

8. Ibid., March 8, 1783. 

g. Ibid., February 11, 1786. 

10. Preserved in the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety, Providence. 
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in the construction of the Frigate Constitution". It 
is a fact, however, that in June 1799 Captain Tal- 
bot was given command of Old Ironsides!*, and 
that he was enlisting men preparatory to sailing 
from Boston shortly after July 6, 17991. His com- 
mand lasted until 1801 when he resigned his com- 
mission and went to New York City to live. He died 
June 30, 1813, and is buried in Trinity Church- 
yard south, in the tomb of Charles Nicholl. 


* * * 


It is interesting to note that, while Ralph Earl’s 
Portrait of Silas Talbot (fig. 2) has never been out 
of the family’s hands, its identity should have re- 
mained obscure for many years. Upon his death, 
Silas left the picture to.his eldest son Cyrus. It was 
then inherited by Cyrus’ daughter Anna Talbot 
(Danforth) who left it to her daughter Alice Dan- 
forth (Lancey). At this point, the painting was 
taken to England and remained there until Alice 
Danforth’s death in the neighborhood of 1910. By 
her will the portrait was left to the head of the 
American branch of the family, Arnold Gindrat 
Talbot of Providence and Philadelphia, who gave 
it to the present owner, his son, William Richmond 
Talbot of Philadelphia. 

Talbot family tradition! has long treasured the 
picture under discussion as a portrait by Benjamin 
West, painted while Silas was held prisoner in Eng- 
land. Its presumed date was 1782 which would have 
been toward the end of his imprisonment. Family 
papers also recorded the existence of a portrait by 
Earl which was thought to have been destroyed in a 
fire toward the middle of the last century. The rec- 
ord in question is Ralph Earl’s receipt15 for the Tal- 


11. Cf. JosEpH JENCKS SMITH, Civil and Military 
List of Rhode Island, Providence, 1901, p. 686. The in- 
formation assembled by this author is allegedly based on 
official records. Under Silas Talbot, among other dates, 
appears the following: “1799 — superintending construc- 
tion of the U.S.S. Constitution and to Command when 
completed”. This would tend to support a persistent 
family tradition to this effect. It is known, however, that 
the Constitution was ordered by Congress in 1794, was 
launched in 1797 and that it was commissioned and put 
to sea in 1798. 

12. ‘Providence Gazette”, June 8, 1799. 

13. Ibid., July 6, 1799. 

14. Two other portraits of Silas Talbot are known 
to have been painted, one by Thomas Birch, c. 1808, and 
the other by Robert Edge Pine, 1784. The former is owned 
by the family while the latter has disappeared. 

15. This receipt is owned by Mr. Charles N. Tal- 
bot of New York. The above is a true copy furnished by 
William Talbot. This copy has been preserved among 


bot portrait. It reads: 
Providence 21st October 1785 
Received of Silas Talbot, three 
pounds in full for one 
portraiture of himself 
Ralph Earl” 

This document is of value as direct evidence sup- 
porting the signature and especially the date of our 
portrait (fig. 3). Through inexpert cleaning or 
through some other misadventure the last figure of 
the date appears indistinctly to be 5. The date of the 
receipt allows us to accept 1785 as the date of the 
canvas thus placing it as the earliest surviving work 
painted by Earl after his return from London. The 
receipt also indicates that Earl went to Providence 
for a short time before taking up his work in New 
York City!®. Among the first works presumed to 
have been painted by Earl in New York City is that 
reported by Alan Burroughs!’. This bears the date 
“New York, May 5, 1786.” 

The radiograph of our portrait indicates that it 
may have been cut down in size from its original 
dimensions. This trimming to eliminate frayed edges 
was evidently slight, but it has served to accentuate 
a mannerism peculiar to the artist, namely Earl’s 
fondness for placing his figures well to one side of 
his canvas and then failing to balance the composi- 
tion with other elements. In the Talbot portrait this 
unbalance is marked. The radiograph also reveals 
that Earl employed an old canvas on which he had 
made two earlier attempts at portraiture, one a full 
length and the other a half length. This practice, 
common enough in all epochs, doubtless reveals a 
difficulty experienced by most artists of the period 
— that of securing adequate supplies of canvas. 

Stylistically the radiograph (fig. 1) shows Earl 
at this time to have been a good draftsman. The 
portrait is indicated in deft, crisp strokes. These 
are especially direct where elements of costume 
are concerned, less so in the drawing of the features. 
The clear, fluid quality common to radiographs 
of heads by Gilbert Stuart is absent, but Earl’s 


family papers for many years and while the Earl portrait 
was still thought to be by West. It has been impossible to 
secure a photostatic copy of the original to reproduce 
here. 

16. It is in New York City that Earl is said to 
have painted his portrait of Baron von Steuben. Cf. 
FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN, “Art in America”, Octo- 
ber 1939, p. 174. 

17. Limners and Likenesses, Cambridge, 1936, p. 
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talent here seems higher than the average of his 
day. It is important to note that the badge of the 
Cincinnati registers in the same density as the other 
details of the costume, just as these correspond 
exactly with the density of the full length under- 
neath. This indicates the use of the same materials 
and a common date of execution. In 1785, however, 
Talbot had not yet been admitted a member of 
the Society, election actually taking place in 1796.18 
In common with all officers of the Continental 
Army who had served with honor for three years, 
Silas Talbot was entitled to membership from the 
foundation of the Society in 1783. Earl, knowing 
this, doubtless added the badge as a matter of 
course. Talbot, nevertheless, seemed to have little 
interest in his membership. In 1806, the Secretary 
of the Society wrote!® saying that he had not been 
seen at the meetings and sending him a copy of 
the resolution admitting him passed ten years 
earlier. 

It is probable that Talbot wished to commemo- 
rate his services to both Army and Navy in choos- 
ing to be painted in his uniform as an officer of 
Hitchcock’s regiment while holding the glass of a 


18. Resolution adopted by the meeting of January 
5, 1796. 

19. Talbot family papers, cf. letter from J. Hardy, 
sec., dated June 20, 1806. 


Fic. 3. — Signature and date on Portrait of Silas Talbot. Note that cracks in paint film 
continue through the letters of the signature indicating it to be of the same date as the 
painting and not a later addition. 
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naval officer on his right arm. The blue coat with 
red facings was adopted by the Rhode Island regi- 
ments whose officers had them “cut according to 
their own fancy.”*° The absence of epaulettes or 
other insignia denoting rank, was also common prior 
to 1780 when Washingon issued an order from 
his headquarters in Short Hills, New Jersey, desig- 
nating the insignia for the various ranks and giv- 
ing regulations for their use.2! Because of this we 
may surmise that the sitter wished to be shown 
in his earliest uniform as an Army officer and, by 
the glass, to indicate his achievements in the Navy. 

As a picture, Earl’s performance here seems 
better than average — certainly it is far superior 
to some of his pictures dated many years later when, 
perhaps, his intemperance may have been a handi- 
cap. He has captured the spirit of his sitter and 
has shown him as a determined, vigorous individual, 
every inch a soldier. The eyes are expressive and 
alive as in most of Earl’s portraits. The mouth, 
tightly closed, is also characteristic of the artist’s 
manner. The pose is erect to the point of tilting over, 
an apt description noted of Earl’s portraits by 
Alan Burroughs. 

It is difficult to reconcile this performance with 
some portraits presently in Earl’s list of works. 
The portrait of Isaac Conklin?* reported as dated 
1794, or that of Admiral Kempenfelt of 1783 in 
the National Portrait Gallery of 
London, are examples of puz- 
zling inconsistencies. The for- 
mer seems wooden and the latter 
awkward and pompous. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that like Sully, 
Earl was an uneven painter. It 
may also be possible that fur- 
ther study will eliminate certain 
doubtful works from Earl’s rep- 
ertoire and that a single person- 
ality will emerge. 


HENRI MARCEAU. 


20. Cf. CHARLES LEFFERTS, 
Uniforms of the American, British, 
French and German Armies in the 
War of the American Revolution 
1775-1873, New York, 1926, p. 56. 

21. Cf. M. I. LUDINGTON, Uni- 
forms of the Army of the United 
States from 1774-1880. 

22. SHERMAN, of. cit., p. 178, 
repr. opp. p. 168. 
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José Moreno ViiLa.— La escultura colonial mexicana. 

— México, D. F. 972 x 634, 110 p., 138 ill. 

This the first book to be written on the colonial sculp- 
ture of New Spain. In spite of the unusual richness and 
distinction of the art in Mexico from the XVI to the 
XIX centuries, aside from a few general chapters in 
histories of architecture, the only study hitherto avail- 
able on sculpture alone was the Marqués de San Fran- 
cisco’s pamphlet Breves apuntes sobre la escultura colo- 
nial de los siglos XVII y XVIII (Series de arte, México, 
D. F., Secretaria de Educacién Publica. 1930). As brief 
as its title indicates, this little publication devoted little 
more than a page to the sculpture of the XVI century, in 
many ways the most interesting of the whole production. 
The present volume is therefore an indispensable work 
of criticism and reference. 

Senor Moreno Villa has the advantage of being able 
to look at Mexican sculpture with eyes long familiar 
with the Spanish production of the period. In general, he 
finds it strongly influenced by Andalusian models, but 
always preserving a certain element of indigenous char- 
acter. For this he has coined a word tequitqui (from the 
Aztec tributary) which has the same relation to the 
Spanish archtypes as does mudéjar in Spain itself and in 
Mexico through importation. Original and useful, the 
word may lead to a series of new and related terms if 
applied to the same element elsewhere in Latin America. 

It is in analyzing the fequitqui in the XVI century in 
relation to the pure Renaissance and nascent Baroque 
sculptures that appear beside it, that the book is most 
valuable. Moreno Villa is obviously most at home in this 
period. He presents for the first time with proper criti- 
cism and reproductions a series of amazing outdoor 
crosses of marked Indian inspiration to which Rafael 
Garcia Granados had called attention, the remarkable 
Sts. Peter and Paul dressed as encomenderos of Huaque- 
chula and the motive of paired angels.over a group of 
Puebla convent doors, all of which he rightly ascribes 
to the influence of contemporary book illustration. In 
dealing with those of Huejotzingo and Tlalmamalco, 
however, he fails to bring out the important Manueline 
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THE BULLETIN OF THE ADDISON GALLERY OF 
AMERICAN ART. (Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.) 

In this Bulletin are published forty-seven additions 
made within the period July 1941 to July 1942, to the 
permanent collection of the Addison Gallery of American 
Art. “The year’s purchases have been made according 
to the two-fold policy of the Gallery: first, to fill gaps 
in the collection when outstanding examples become 
available, and second, to add, from time to time, original 
and notable contemporary material,” as Anne P. Pea- 
body, registrar, states in her foreword. Thus, although 
not a great many works of art have been acquired, the 
importance of the whole group is certain. 

We wish to take this occasion to mention the Catalogue 
of the Exhibition of Contemporary Painting in Canada, 
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elements of the decorative design, which are apparent to 
anyone familiar with Portuguese sculpture of the time 
and which should be catalogued as an independent charac- 
teristic of Mexican sculpture of this period. Finally, he 
reveals something of the little known wealth of sculp- 
ture preserved in the towns and monasteries of Chiapas. 

In dealing with the XVII century the author rightly 
brings out the importance, as the Marqués de San Fran- 
cisco had before him, of the large pictorial reliefs on 
church facades stemming from the Augustinian examples 
in México and Oaxaca and going on through the XVIII 
century. Even more than their models in Spain, they re- 
call the so-called Alexandrian prototypes. 

From here on the book grows weaker. Too much 
space for so general a survey is taken up with surmises 
on importations from Spain. The great Baroque altar- 
pieces are skimmed over, thus sacrificing an opportunity 
to analyse concisely the composition of a Mexican in- 
door Churrigueresque retable in relation to one in Spain 
and the obvious comparison with a facade retable as 
well. No space is given to the purely decorative foun- 
tain and garden sculpture of the XVIII century in which 
Mexico exceeded Spain. The great figure of Tolsa is too 
hastily presented, and although it is the author’s privilege 
to choose his own illustrations, it is hard to defend the ex- 
clusion from so basic a study of the grand equestrian 
Carlos IV. As Mexican critics have already pointed out, 
many of the plates are almost illegible. 

Although Moreno Villa does not attempt to assess the 
whole colonial sculptural achievement in Mexico, one is 
impressed with the fact that Mexican XVI century sculp- 
ture was both more varied and distinguished than any- 
where else in Latin America, that as in architecture, it 
stands next to Spain itself; while in the XVII and 
XVIIIth centuries local sculptors in general failed to 
achieve the masterpieces of emotional and technical ef- 
fects of the schools of Bogota and Quito. From the painted 
wooden retable figures the author cites, one is inclined to 
give the palm to Guatemala; but it is obvious that Mexico 
regained its Spanish American supremacy with the com- 
ing of the Neo-classic style. ROBERT C. SMITH. 
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lately held in this Gallery. It was a valuable enterprise 
toward a better understanding of Canada. It showed the 
variety of the Canadian school of painting, quite under- 
standable in the art of a country which BARTLETT H. 
Hayes, Jr., director of the Gallery, in his introduction, 
rightly calls “a melting-pot like the United States”. Not 
to mention the high quality of the editorial presentation, 
the illustrations and the catalogue itself with biographies 
of all the artists represented, — it contains a study by 
MARTIN BALDWIN, director of the Art Gallery of Toronto, 
on The artist in Canada, and one by MARCEL PARIZEAU 
(published in French with an English synopsis) on the. 
Peintures Canadiennes d'aujourd'hui, “with special em- 
phasis on the French-Canadian painters”. | 

Assia R. Visson. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


WOLFGANG STECHOW, since 1940, professor of Fine Arts, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, was successively: 
assistant at Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin (1922), assistant to Dr. Hofstede de Groot, The Hague (1923), 
fellow at the Institute of History of Art of Florence (1927), and at the Bibliotheca Hertziana in Rome (1931) 
and associate professor at the University of Wisconsin (1936). He has published: Apollo and Daphne, Leipzig 
1932, Salomon van Ruysdael, Berlin 1938, and many studies of stylistic and iconographical problems, to which 
series belongs his article in this issue: Jacob blessing the Sons of Joseph, from Early Christian Times to 
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WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN, A.B. of Princeton University (1911) was assistant curator of Decora- 
tive Arts at the Metropolitan Museum of Art (1913-1917) and associated since 1919 with the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, as Curator of Decorative Arts, then of Paintings (1925-1930) and finally as 
Director (since 1930). In June 1942 he was given the degree of Doctor of Humanities by Western Reserve 
University and of Master of Fine Arts by Princeton University. To his numerous articles he adds in this issue 


a study on Two Sculptures of “St. Margaret” by Antonello Gagini . . . . . . . . . . . page 209 


W. G. CONSTABLE was Assistant Director at the National Gallery, London, Slade Professor at Cambridge, 
England, and Director of the Courtauld Institute, London, His present activity and research work as Curator of 
Paintings at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass., has led him to bring forth in this issue an article on 
DRAP NI HOFOQUE POIRIER UT EE de Ws wel à no we els 6 xl «1 page 219 
which belong to that museum. 


JOHN REWALD’S works on Impressionist and contemporary artists such as Cezanne, Gauguin, Seurat, Maillol, 
and others, have been published in French as well as in English. His thesis on Cezanne and Zola won the 
“Prix Mignet” and the second edition was awarded the “Prix Charles Blanc” by the French Academy. 

He has published Paul Cezanne’s letters and recently, Paul Gauguin’s correspondence. In his contribution 
to this issue: Camille Pissarro: Advice to a young artist . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . page 237 
he gives us excerpts from Pissarro’s unpublished letters to his son Lucien. 


HENRI MARCEAU, Assistant Director of the Philadelphia Museum of Art and Curator of the Johnson Collec- 
tion, was graduated from Columbia University and held a three-year fellowship in architecture at the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome. Previous to his present work he was Assistant Professor in architectural design at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He has contributed many articles dealing with the care and restoration of 
paintings. His article in this issue: 4 recently discovered portrait by Ralph Earl . . . . . . . . page 251 


is a result of his latest work in the same field. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY in this issue is by ROBERT C. SMITH, Director, the Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress, 
OS DC csi a wale! sf) sue eile 8 Wl ete (ee be ei ne + + + + . + « page 256 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS is by ASSIA R. VISSON . . . . . . . . © © © » 3 » » + + + + . page 256 
who is associated with the “Gazette” since 1930. A graduate of the Sorbonne and the Paris Institute of Arts 


and Archaeology, her field of special study is folk art and Russian icons. 


é. ation used on the cover is JACOB BLESSING THE SONS OF JOSEPH. — Enamel plaque. Mosan, XII century. 
“Efira Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Md. (Courtesy Walters Art Gallery). 
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The first scholarly art magazine to be published i in America, and called by the London Times 

“the leading art magazine of the United States,” it has maintained a standard of scholarship un- ALES 
excelled by the greatest European reviews. Ae 

The contents of Art in America include illustrated studies covering ancient, mediæval, Hero de 
and contemporary art. Special attention has been given to eighteenth and à neceatl fk 
American paintings, and in the files of the magazine will be found the first serious studies of 
painters as Ralph Earl and John H. Twachtman, Richard Jennys, Winslow ARC Rose His in. 
Newman, George Fuller, and Albert Pinkham Ryder. ; Reig 
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